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» the Census Bureau. 


> 


Radio Sets Opposed 


And Movement Between Cities 
And Rural Districts Are 
Given Approval. 


The Advisory Committee on the Cen- 
sus of Population, which is assisting the 
Department of Commerce in formulating 
plans for the enumeration to be taken in 
1930 has recommended that the count be 
limited’ to subjects germane to a popu- 
lation census. Announcement of the 
Committee’s decision in this respect and 
the resolution adopted as the result of 
the conference of Committee members 
with representatives of the/Department, 
ingluding the Secretary, Robert P. La- 
mont, and the Director of the Census, 
William M. Steuart, was made July 31, 


The Committee, it was stated, went on 
record as opposed to a number of sug- 
gested additions to the population sched- 
ule, including the question on ownership 
of radio sets.. The Committee also 
pointed out that including one commod- 
ity, such as radio, on the schedule, would 
set a precedent that would lead to pres- 
sure from those interested in other com- 
modities to have refrigeration, automo- 
biles, etc., included in the population 
questionnaire. 





Questions On Unemployment. 


The Committee approved, among oth- 
ers, the questions on unemployment. 
These were two in number, the first one 
being: “If usually employed, whether 
actually at work?” and the second being 
@ space on the questionnaire to give 


Peross-reference .to the census.of unem- 


ployment. Both the questions on unem- 
ployment were ‘planned for use in con- 
nection with the census of unemploy- 
ment. 


In recommending that a question be 
added to the schedule to determine the 
extent of migration between farms and 
cities during 1929, the Committee em- 
phasized the need for ascertaining the 
speed and character of the movement. 
In discussing the importance of knowing 
what sort of people are taking part in 
the migration, the Committee emphasized 
the need for a knowledge of the age of 
those who are making the change. 


Review of Work. 

A review of the work of the Advisory 
Committee for the census of population 
made public on July 31 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce follows in full text: 

The afternoon session of the Commit- 
tee was devoted mainly to a further dis- 
cussion of some of the topics left over 
from the morning session and to the ap- 
proval of resolutions covering a number 
of points. ‘ 

Resolutions passed by the conference 
on the population census included the 
following: 

1. With regard to the elimination of 
the item of mother tongue. This Com- 
mittee is in accord with the decision of 


2. The Committee approves the ques- 
tions on unemployment. 

3. The Committee is opposed to the in- 
clusion of the suggested question on num- 
ber of rooms per family. 

4. The Committee is opposed to the 
question on income of wage or salary 
workers. 


5. The Committee is opposed to the 
question of religious affiliation. 
Radio Question Opposed. 

6.. The Committee is opposed to the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Tests May Cut Cost | 
Of Concrete Roads 


Modifications in Mixture Would | 
Save $1,000 Per Mile. 


A concrete test pavement about one- 
half mile long, made up of slabs 9 feet 
square and 7 inches thick, is being con- 
structed at -the Arlington Experiment 
Station of the Department of Agricul- 
ture by the Bureau of Public Roads, it 
was announced July 31. Full text of the 
announcement follows: 

When tests are made, engineers of the 





Vocal Service Will Be Broadcast If Sufficient Funds Can 
Be Secured to Finance Installation of Equipment, 
According to Department of Agriculture. 


A fifth weather reporting and fore-! 


casting station for aviators soon may be 
installed at Bolling Field in Washing- 


ton, it was stated orally July 31 at the 
Department of Agriculture. The new 
station would cooperate with the four 
stations established at Cleveland, Oma- 
ha, SaSlt Lake City and San Francisco, 
in advising aviators of weather along 
airway routes, it was explained. 


Installation of the Bolling Field sta- 
tion would be made possible by use of 
funds remaining from an appropriation 
of $350,000 for establishment of the 
service in the four other stations, it was 
declared. No statement of the amount 
rethaining from this appropriation for 
the Bolling Field project is yet available, 
it was said. It is expected that this 
soon will be made public, however, and 
construction may begin sometime this 
fall, according to the statement. 

The service will be carried on as it 
is at the other stations, with three- 
hourly réports by voice to flyers ~be- 
tween Hadley Field, New York, and 
Richmond, Va., it was explained. 

The Bolling Field station will be the 
center of this service on the Atlantic 


coast, and will work in direct cooperation 
with officials at Hadley Field, it was said. 

A similar service at present is being 
carried on by the Weather Bureau in co- 
operation with the Army Meteorological 
Station at Bolling Field, it was said. | 
Four officials of the Weather Bureau, 
headed by P. A. Miller, and including 
J. M. Brady, C. J. McGregor and W. A. 
Wood, are stationed at Bolling Field, 
where they give a 24-hour service on 
weather forecasts to aviators between 
Hadley Field and Richmond, it was ex- 
plained. 

The 24-hour service is carried on by 
communication by teletype from the of- 
fices of the Weather Bureau to the De- 
partment of Commerce, and thence to 
Bolling Field. Connecting stations have 
been established at Hadley Field; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Havre de Grace, Md.; Baltimore, 
Md., through Washington and southward 
at Quantico, Milford, and Richmond, Va., } 
it was stated. 

With the installation of the new sta- 
tion and accompanying forecast reports, 
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Farmers Are Advised 
To Demand Removal 


Of Tariff Burdens 


Four Cardinal Principles as 
Basis for Perfect Bill Sug- 
gested by Represen- 
tative Ramseyer. 


Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, a majority member of 
the House Committee on Rules, in a 
speech at Ottumwa, liowa, July 31, ad- 
vised agricultural organizations to lay, 
less stress on iftefeased tariff rates on 
agricultural products and to center their 
fight on reducing rates on products the 
farmers have to buy. 

The four cardinal principles that 
should be conserved in the final formu- 


lation of the tariff bill he urged, should 
be, (1) Prosperity of all industries, in- 
cluding agriculture; (2) steady employ- 
ment. of American labor at good pay; 
(3) justice to ultimate consumers; (4) 
expansion of America’s foreign trade. 


Removal of Burdens Urged. 


Citing imperfections in the bill (H. R. 
2667) as it passed the House, Mr. Ram- 
seyer said there are burdens in it im- 
posed upon farmers and consumers gen- 
erally that should be removed before the 
bill becomes law. He referred specifi- 
cally to casein and blackstrap as inad- 
equately protected. 

The proposed increases of duties 
which -would burden farmers and other 
consumers, he said, are in the schedules 
on earthenware, metals, wood, sugar 
and sundries. The Senate, he pointed 
out, is trying to work out a sliding scale 
for sugar to protect the American beet 
and cane sugar proudcers when the price 
is low and consumers when the price is 
high. 


Leather Schedules Discussed. 
“ 


He referred to what\he called “a 
trade” entered into between the manu- 
facturers of leather and certain legis- 
lative representatives of the farm or- 
ganizations respecting cattle hides, calf- 
skins and leather, and boots and shoes 
and harness when the bill was up in the 
House. “The farmers,” he added, 
“would be better off with free hides, 
leather and leather products than with 
the duties proposed in the House bill on 
these items.” 

“He suggested, however, that the tariff 
bill is now before the country as well as 
before Congress and that the bill ‘will 
have to make a number of hurdles” be- 
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Argentina Adopts Change 
In Grain-sales System | 


Due to special conditions prevailmg in 
Argentina, a system of selling wheat and | 
other grains has developed known as | 
sales “at a price to be fixed,” after de- 
livery of the grain itself, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed in a re- 
port from American Consul George S. 


Messersmith. The Department’s state- 
ment issued July 31 follows in full text: 

The grain trade of Argentina is con- 
centrated in a few important firms, and 
this has had a considerable bearing on 
the sales methods in effect in the coun- 
try. Another feature of the situation 
is the inadequacy of the present storage 
facilities. ‘On the large as well as the 
small farms the buildings are for the 
part still very ‘primitive and con- 
fined to shelter for farm hands. 


Hearing on Extra Fare 
‘For Fast Trains Is Set 


Eastern Roads Seek Relief in Recommended to | 


Making Through Charges. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has assigned for hearing on October 15 


‘Changes in Law 


Aid Cooperatives 


observing the “aggregate of intermedi- 


an application filed on behalf of several 
eastern railroads for authority to main- 
tain extra fares on fast trains without 


'C. C. Teague, Member of | 
Farm Board, Says Mobili- 

’ . zation of State and Fed- 
ates” provision of the fourth section of 


the interstate commerce act, which pfo- eral Forces Is Needed. 
hibits, except on authorization. by the | 
commission, the charging of “any greater e | 
compensation as a through rate than the | Instruction Advocated | 
aggregate of the intermediate rates.” 





The hearing is to be held before Ex- | 


aminer M. L. Boat, on Fourth Section 
application No. 13871, filed by C. A. 
Fox and C. M. Burt, as passenger tariff- 
publishing agents for the eastern lines. 
The Commission’s notice of the hearing 
follows: 


Fourth Section Application No. 13871, | 


filed jointly by C. A. Fox and C. M. Burt, 
Agents, for and on behalf of The Bal- 
imore and Ohio Railroad Company, The 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company, Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 


The New York Central Railroad Company, 


West Shore Railroad (The New York 
Central Railroad Company, Lessee), The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, The 


Column 1.) 


Radium Production 
From Colorado Ores 


_ May Be Profitable 


Bureau of Mines States That 
Deposits in Belgian Congo 
Have Not Been Proved 
To Be Inexhaustible. 


The Bureau of Mines, as the result of 
an investigation of carnotite ore depos- 
its in Colorado, has concluded that “it is 
quite within the realm of probability” 
that the ores can be exploited profitably 
for the extraction of radium, uranium 
and vanadium. 

The Bureau's findings*were made pub- 
lic July 31 :n connection with a letter 


[Continued on Page 7, 


British Tin Trade 


of the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, and addressed to Representa- 
tive Taylor (Rep.), of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., who had asked for information on 
the situation. The ores were worked 





Seeks to Cooperate 


Control of Production and 
Prices Through Associa- 
tion Proposed. 


The pirncipal interest in the British 
tin industry continues to center around 
the efforts being made. by a British group 
to effect more active and centralized con- 
trol of production and prices, through the 
formation of a tin producers’ association 
and other methods, the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, Homer S. Fox, reports 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement issued July 31 
follows in full text: 


Actual progress in the organization of 
a comprehensive producers’ association 
is probably less than would appear to 
be indicated by some published reports 
and articles on the subject, it is believed. 
There is said to be considerable opposi- 
tion to the scheme in several quarters. 
On the other hand, there are reported to 
be very strong financial interests behind 
the proposals, and the early announce- 
ment of the organization of an associa- 
tion of some sort would not be surpris- 
ing. r 

It is apparently the opinion of a large 
section of the trade that, even if the plan 
should be carried through, consymers 
need not be unduly alarmed, on the 
ground that the enforcement of a strict 
control would be difficult, and in any case 
considerable time must elapse before its 
effects would be felt to any important 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 





Heavy Shipments of Milk From Canada 
Said to Continue Despite Higher Duty 


Imports for June Were Almost Double Those of May, | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics States. 


Maintenance of heavy shipments of 
cream and milk from Canada to the 
United States, in spite of a 50 per cent 
increase in import duty on these products 





bureau hope they will show that the pre- 
vailing mixtures used in mixing concrete 
for roads may be modified by the use o- 
a larger proportion of coarse aggregate 
such as gravel, slag or crushed stone, so 
as to effect a substantial saving in cost 
and at the same time increase the 
strength and durability of the concrete. 
The prevailing mixture for concrete 
pavements is one part cement to two 
parts of sand and three and one-half 
parts of crushed stone or gravel. Engi- 
neers believe that, if it is possible to se- 
cure as good or better concrete when the 
proportion ef broken stone or gravel is 
increased to four and one-half parts, a 
saving of about $1,000 per mile in the 
cost of concrete roads will be effected. 
The test road is being built just as an 
ordinary concrete road would be con- 
sfructed except that the mixture for 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


effective June 13, is an important devel- 
opment from the point of view of direct 
foreign competition in our markets for 
dairy products, according to a report 
just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. . ; , 

The import duty was raised 10 cents 
per gallon on cream, and 1% cents on 
milk, it was pointed out. Official figures 


effective June 138. The import duty was 
raised on that date from 20 cents per | 
gallon to 30 cents on cream, and from 
2% cents to 3% cents on milk. Official 
figures for June show a total importa- 
tion of 488,304 gallons of cream and 
638,134 gallons of milk. This was well 
in excess of the volume imported dur- 
ing June of last year and almost double 
the May imports. 

Reports from the branch office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- 
cate that receipts of Canadian cream in 
the New York City metropolitan area 
were being well maintained during July 
also. The imports of cream and milk 


show imports for June to be almost dou-|during June were equivalent in butter- 


ble May imports, and to be well above 
those for June, 1928. A summary of 
the Bureau’s report follows in full text: 

From the point of view of direct for- 
eign competition in our markets for dairy 


fat content to nearly 2,000,000 pounds 
of butter. Cheese imports during June 
were also heavy as compared both with 
the month of May and with June of last 
year. Butter imports were quite neg- 


products, the most important develop-| ligible with comparative prices in do- 
ment since the review of last month has| mestic markets about 6 cents above the 
been the maintenance of heavy shipments} leading foreign markets. 


of cream and milk from Canada not- 
withstanding the increase of 50 per cent 


jin the import duty on these products 


Weather conditions affecting Euro- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


during the World War, but competition 
of the radium fields of the. Belgian 
Congo has resulted in virtual abandon- 
ment of operations in the Colorado areas. 

.According to the Bureau of Mines sen- 
timent is gaining ground among mining 


men that the American producers were | 


“prematurely frightened out of business” 
because of reports of inexhaustible, sup- 
plies of high grade radium ores in the 
Belgian Congo. After seven years of 
operations there, the Bureau’s report 
stated, it has not been proved that the 
Belgian deposits ‘are rich and extensive 


enough to satisfy indefinitely the world’s | 


needs. 

The full text of the statement cover- 
ing the Bureau’s investigation follows: 

Analysis of the Bureau of Mines’ fig- 
ures of production costs in 1915 will show 
that per gram of radium the cost of 
treatment was $29,710 and the cost of ore 
was $16,889, making a total of $37,599. 
Large scale mining, improved mechanical 
methods for concentrating low grade 
ore, and locating the treatment plant 
close to the mines might result in lower 


] 
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Panama to Undertake 


Construction Projects | 


Several 
ments are planned in Panama, according 
to a radiogram from the Commercial 
Attache at Panama City, George C. 


Peck, to the Department of Commerce. | 
The Department’s statement, issued July | 


31, follows in full text: 

It is reported that the Chiriqui Land 
Company will expend approximately $8,- 
000,000 on its plantations located in 
Chiriqui Province. It is also estimated 
that $4,000,000 will be expended on the 
Tonosi developments’ in the Province of 
Los Santos. Plans are under way for 
the establishment of a steam ferry, with 
a capacity of 30 automobiles, across the 


Pacific entrance of the Canal which will 


(Continued on Page 7, 


Column 4.) 






Complete 
News Summary 


large construction develop- | 






In Marketing Science’ 


Complete Collaboration of | 
State Universities Through | 
, Agricultural Advis- 


ers Urged. | 


The great need for sound development 
in the cooperative movement is the co- 
ordination and mobilization of Federal 
and State forces behind it, thus giving 
the stamp of public approvel and getting 
behind it the necessary confidence of pro- 
ducers, C. C. Teague, a member of the 
Federal Farm Board stated July 31 in| 
an address at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Such’ coordination Mr. Teague declared, 
can be accomplished without setting up | 
additional bureaus and departments 


which would only operate, he said, to 
confuse the situation. : 


Suggests Changes in Law. 

As a means of bringing about a mo- 
bilization of Federal and States forces to 
assist’ the cooperatives he suggested, 
first, amendment of the Act creating the 
Cooperative Marketing Division of the 
Department of Agrientiare, directing the 
Divison to work out complete plans of 
collaboration ‘with State governments 
and State universities in the promotion 
of grower-controlled cooperative; and 
second, amendment of the _ so-called 
Smith-Lever Act to provide two Exten- 
sion Service specialists in cooperative 
marketing and purchasing available for 
each State, to devote their attention to 
the development and strengthening of the 
activities of the cooperatives. « 


Extension Director Speaks. 
The Baton Rouge meeting, which is 





{and in order to acquaint him with their | 


| the Izaak Walton League of America for 


|treaty between Canada and the United | 


Discussion Is Held 


n Tobacco 
On Rainy Lake Treaty Rates o 


In Present Tariff 
ArePlaced in Bill 


Retention of Existing Levy 
Is Voted by Majority of 


President Hears Proposals for | 
Agreement With Canada. 


Plans for the negotiation of a treaty, 
between Canada and the United States 
for the proper utilization of the natural | 
resources, including forests, game, fish, | 
and fur-bearing animals, in the Rainy | 


Lake watershed, which forms part of the Finance Committee 
international boundary between Ontario 


and Minnesota, were laid before Presi- | Of Senate. 


dent Hoover at the White House on July | ceteicetsamnighaintall ‘ 243 
‘Action Made Public © 


% 
co 
31 by representatives of the Quetico- 
Superior Council, ah international or- 
ganization associated with the Izaak 
Walton League of America for the pur- 
pose of securing such a treaty. 

The delegation consisted of E. C. Ober- 
holtzer, president of the Quetico-Supe- 
rior Council; S. T. Tyng, of New York, 
and M. K. Reckord, of Chicago, IIl., 
general manager of the Izaak Walton! 
League of America. 

After their conference, Mr. Oberholtzer | 
stated orally that a memorial had been | : . : 
submitted to President Hoover outlining | ee ee = ee 
the plans and purposes of the Quetico-|by the present tariff law was voted, 
Superior Council for his consideration | July 31, by the majority members of the 


Senate Committee on Finance, who are 


framing the draft of a tariff bill to be 
presented to the Senate when it recon- 
venes August 19. 3 

The committeemen decided to retain 
|existing rates on wrapper tobacco and 
| on filler tobacco if mixed with more than 
135 per cent of wrapper tobacco. The 
| House bill (H. R. 2667) provided for in- 
icreases to $2.50 and $3.15 per pound, 
for stemffied and unstemmed grades re- 
| spectively. 


| By Senator Couzens _ 
| Mahogany “Logs Put Back on 
| Free List, and Consideration 
Of Agricultural Schedules 

Is Commenced. 


program. 
follows: 

The Quetico-Superior Council is an in- 
ternational organization associated with 


The memorial, in full text, 


the sole purpose of obtaining, with the 
consent of the Province of Ontario, a 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Mahogany Logs on Free List. 
Announcement -of the action of the 


British Production 
Of Tron and Stee] | micetyamembamnin of the Committes 


3 | (Rep.), of Michigan, who said a “— 

his intention from now on to make pub- 
Is Lower Since War '\* the nature of the activities of the. 
Committee and the progress made in 
framing the bill. 

The Committee members, it was stated, 
also disposed of the schedules on woods 
and tobacco, July 31, and began consid- 
eration of items on the schedule on agri- 
cultural commodities. Senator Couzens 
stated that mahogany logs had been put 
back on the free list. 

House Fixed 25 Per Cent Rate. 

The House as it passed the wood and 
wood manufacturers schedule placed a 
25 per cent ad valorem rate on shingles, 
the same as other red-cedar products, on 
the ground of their ‘seriéus competition 
|with the Canadian manufacturers. The 





Industry Considered to Have | 
Failed to Retain Relative 
Position in World 
Trade. 


The proportion of iron and steel pro- 
duced in Great Britain in comparison to 
total world output has declined since 
dhe.uay, Ssljo¥ing the outbreak, of which 
there was a striking increase in the pro- 






























ductive cavacity of British iron and steel | 
industries, according to a survey of the 





being attended by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Arthur M. Hyde; and severai 
other members of the Farm Board, in- 
cluding the Chairman, Alexander Legge, 
also was addressed July 31 by C. W. 
Warburton, Director of the Extension 
Work of the ‘Department of Agriculture, 
who discussed the development of the 
Extension Service, which he stated was 
designed to increase farm incomes and 
improve living conditions. 

(The full text of Dr. Warburton’s ad- 
dress will be found on Page 2.) 

Mr. Teague’s address follows in full 
text: 

I believe that one of the principal pur- 
poses of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
is to build in the United States a sys- 
tem of producer owned and controlled 
cooperative marketing organizations, op- 
| erating for the scientific distribution and 
marketing of the various agricultural 
products of the country. I also believe 
| that this was the intention of Congress. 

The Act provides a revolving fund of 
| $500,000,000. 

| While this is a large sum of money, 
| still when it is compared with the total 
jannual value. of America’s agricultural 
|crop of ten or twelve billion dollars, it 
is comparatively small. It, therefore, 
must have been the intention of Con- 
gress to make this fund go as far as 
possible in assistance to agriculture by 
applying it in such a manner as would 
be most effective in building up coordi- 
|nated systems of producer owned and 
controlled marketing organizations. This 
| is evident from the language of the Act, 
| under sub-division, Declaration of Policy, 
| Section 1, paragraph 3: 

“By encouraging the organization of 
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Machinery Increases 


British Coal Output 


| Production Costs Also Reduced, 
Say Consular Advices. 


The mechanization of collieries in 
| Great Britain has resulted, in several in- 
| stances, in an increased output, it was 
| stated in advices from the Consulate 
|General at London, made public July 31, 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 


;__A special committee, appointed by the 
| Midland Institute of Mining Engineers, 


} 


industry in Great Britain made public, 
July 31, by the Department of Com- 


majority members of the Commitige, ac- 
cording to Senator Couzens, have re- 
stored shingles to the free list as well | 
as logs of fir, spruce, cedar or Western 


hemlock, rated at $1 per thousand feet 
board measure and other lumber items. 
These imcluded cedar boards, planks, 
laths, flooring and other lumber and tim- 
ber. 

When the woods schedule was before 
the House, there were few changes made, 
as compared with existing law. It left 
some lumber on the free list, but it made 
cedar lumber and shingles dutiable at 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


merce, 

A question as to whether there is a 
lack of balance in the industry at the 
present time in Great Britain is raised 
in the failure of blast furnaces to keep 


pace with the steel works and rolling 
mills. Comparing 1913 with 1927, ca- 
pacity of blast furnaces rose from 11,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 tons, while capacity 
of steel works advanzed from 8,000,000 | 
to 12,000,000, and rolling mills and forges | 
from 7,C00,000 to 11,000,000. 

Exports of iron and steel products 
forms a. economic necessity for Great 
Britain, which, the survey revealed, finds 
the largest_and most dependable markets 
in the several British possessions. 

The statement in full text follcws: 

In 1913, Great Britain produced 13 per | 


Cedar Imports Discussed. 


The House based its increase on cedar 
| lumber to 25 per cent ad valorem on the 
ground that the total amount of red 
cedar lumber, the species chiefly im- 
ported, is between 125,000,000 and 150,- 
000,000 feet a year. Canadian statistics 
show that shipment of cedar planks and 
C er | boards to the United States for the year 
cent of the total world production of pig | ended March 31, 1927, were ‘56,020,000 
iron amounting to 77,710,000 tons, while | feet and for the same period of 1928 
in 1927 her share had dropped to less | 52,190,000 feet. These imports, accord- 
than 9 per cent. In 1913 the output of | ing to the House tariff experts, are ap- 
British steel mills accounted for about | proximately one-third of the red cedar 
10 per cent of world production of 74,-| production in this country. Representa- 
680,000 tons; in 1927 world production | tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oregon 
. . A “79 , , 
had increased to 98,900,000 tons of which | chairman of the House Committee on 
Great Britain’s share was approximately | Ways and Means, told the House at the 
9 per cent. |time the bill was’ up for passage that 
Industry Out of Balance. this involves a “very hard competition” 
Following the outbreak of the war, warranting the House in imposing the 25 
the bulletin points out, there was a = ae ad valorem tariff on the cedar 
striking increase in the productive capac- | ‘Umber. 2 
ity of the British iron had steel todas: The wood schedule is schedule 4, of 
tries. The capacity of blast furnaces rose | the bill. Schedule 5 is the sugar sched- 
from 11,000,000 tons in 1913 to 12,000, | ule. Beet, and cane sugar producers will 
|000 in 1927; while the capacity of British | be heard on this schedule August 7, for 
steel works increased from 8,000,000 to| Which reason the majority passed over 
12,000,000 and rolling mills and forges | the sugar schedule, took up and quickly 
from 7,000,000 to 11,000,000. disposed of the tobacco schedule, sched- 
The failure of the blast furnaces to|Ule 6, and considered schedule 7, on ag- 


lk ‘ sinela _ | riculture. 
| keep pace with the steel works and roll wae diffevemsan over tin.) Gee 


schedule, it was explained, were over the 
wrapper tobacco items. As adopted by 
the House, Paragraph 601 of the bill 
raised the existing rate on wrapper to- 


Column 4.] 
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\Zeppelin to Transport 
Mail on World Flight 


| Postage Fees Announced by| lime for Presenting 
War Claims Expires 


[Continued on Page 8, 


Post Office Department. 


Letters and post cards will be carried 
gn the round-the-world flight of the 
“Graf Zeppelin,” it was stated July 31 
by the Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
| Irving Glover. The trip will begin Au- 


Many Actions Against Germany 
Remain to Be Settled. 


The time for presentation of claims of 


|the South Yorkshire Coal Trade Asso- | 
|ciation and the West Yorkshire Coal- | 
owners’ Association, has just published 
its report on the underground convey- | 
ing and loading of coal by mechanical | 
means. 

The report gives several instances of | 


the reduction of production conte | 
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gust 7 from Lakehurst, N. J., via Fried- 
richshafen, Germany; Tokio, Japan; Los 
Angeles, Calif., and back to Lakehurst. 


, The fees to be charged for mail to be | 


delivered in Germany will be $1 for let- 
ters and 50 cents for postal cards; for 
mail to be delivered in Japan the charge 
will be $2 for letters and $1 for postal 


Americans against Germany under’ the 


war claims act of 1928 expired at the 
close of business July 31, it was stated 
orally at the office of the Arbiter, Judge 
Edwin B. Parker. 

It was estimated by the office that ap- 
proximately 20,450 claims have been dis- 
posed of and about 4,000 remain to be 
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through the mechanization of processes. 
In one output per man per shift deliv- 
ered to the main haulage was increased 
from 1.9 tons to 4 tens, 

Elsewhere it was shown that machine 
cutting and conveyor loading required 
only 39 manshifts to produce the same 
quantity furnished by 82 manshifts with 
the olde method of hang-getting and 
hand-filling. In another case the num- 
ber of men employed has been reduced 
.| from 2,400 with the old method to 1,390 
| under the present system for the same 
volume of output. 
| The effect upon cost is obvious; but 
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considered. 
The authority under which the final 
date for presenting claims was deter- | 
mined was stipulated in an exchange of 
notes between the United States and 
Germany, as the result of which an 
agreement was made for: extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany. 
Judge Parker is umpire of that Com- 
mission as well as Commissioner of the 
Tripartite Claims Commission and the 
War Claims Arbiter. The agreement 
with respect to the adjudication of ¢ : 
was signed December 31, 1928, set fort 
in Treaty Series No, 766, 


} cards; mail to be oe in the United 
States, whether landed at Los Angeles 
or Lakehurst, the charge will be $3.50 
| for letters and $1.75 for post cards. 
The fulk text of the statement follows: 
By arrangement with the representa- | 
tive for the flights of the German air- 
ship “Graf Zeppelin,” ordinary letters 
(not exceeding one ounce in weight) 
and post cards will be accepted for des- 
patch by the “Graf Zeppelin” scheduled | 
to sail August 7, 1929, on a round-the- 
;world cruise starting and ending at) 
| Lakehurst, N. J., via Friedrichshafen, 
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In Farming Popular | 


1294) , 
Vocational Courses Purpose of Cooperative Associations 


In Ohio High Schools Improving Conditions for Farmers Is Mutual Object, Ac- 
cording to Specialist of Department of Agriculture. 


Labor Income of Boys on. 
Home Projects Totaled 
$298,940 . Dur- 
ing Year. 


The work of vocational agriculture in | 


195 high schools in the State of Ohio 
covering the year 1927-28 is included in 
a recent report made to the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education by Ray 
Fife, State supervisor of vocational agri- 
culture, the Federal Board for Vocational | 
Education stated July 31. 

The full text of a statement on the | 
report made public by C. H. Lane, Chief | 
of the Agricultural Education Service, 
follows: 

This report shows that 5,097 boys 
elected vocational agriculture as one of 
their courses in the high school] in 195 
schools. Part-time classes were con- 
ducted in 75 schools for students between 
the ages of 16 to 25 years and attended | 
by 1,525. Evening classes were held in 
63 schools for adult farmers, with an 
attendance of 1,810. 


Practical Work at Home. 

Each student who is electing voca- 
tional agriculture as a part of hfs high 
school education is required to carry | 
on home practical work of one kind or 
another under the supervision’ of ‘his 
teacher. This home practical work con-‘ 
sists usually of raising a crop or caring 
for some livestock for a certain period 
of time. 

The enterprise must - be planned, 
worked on, accomplished, marketed, and 
a report made at its completion, ex- 
plaining how the work was done, to- 
gether with a financial statement show- 
ing the net profit or loss. This practi- 
cal work is the test of the taining | 
taught in the classroom and laboratories. 
By this method the farm boy becomes 
a real] farmer and a busmMmess man, and 
thus the purpose of this particular phase 
of education is fulfilled. 

During the year 4,785 boys carried on 
5,677 home projects and the records kept 
by the boys show that a total labor in- 
come was made from these of $298,940. 


In addition to supervising these home 
projects and conducting the night classes 
in part-time schools, in 129 of these voca- 
tional teachers participated in club work 
and 101 of them acted as~club leaders. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| of these associations. 


The ultimate object of the cooperative 
associations is the same’ as_ that 
of the cooperative extension service, 
C. W.. Warburton, director of Extension 


|Work, Department of Agriculture, said 


July 31 in discussing the possibilities and 
limitations of assistance to cooperative 
marketing associations by the extension 
service before the American Institute of 
Cooperation at Baton Rouge, La. 

This object, he said, is to increase the 
net income and improve the. living condi- 
tions of the farmer. 

“It is inevitable,” he continued, “ that 


|these two great forces in’ the farm life 
lof the country, seeking each in its own 


way the same end, should find it easy 
to work together in harmony and with 
mutual benefit.” 

The full text of Dr. Warburton’s ad- 
dress follows: 

The aim of the cooperative extension 


| service is to aid farm people to increase 


their net incomes and to improve their 


living conditions, It was worth this end in | 


view that the Department of Agricul- 


;ture and the State agricultural colleges 


15 years ago pooled their extension ef- 
forts under the Smith-Lever Act. The 
cooperative extension service today com. 
prises a field force of 5,500 workers and 


|its total budget for the fiscal year 1928- 
'29 was $22,500,000. 


To attain its aim, the Extension -Serv- 
ice recognizes that improvement in the 
marketing of farm products is vital. It 


| likewise recognizes that in obtaining such 
|improvement farmers’ cooperative asso- 
|ciations are certain to take an important 
| part. 


The latest obtainable figures. show 
that 2,000,000 farmers are now members 
The 11,400 associa- 


tions ‘represented by this membership 


did a business of approximately $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1928. 


Extension Service 
Can Aid Cooperatives 


The ultimate object of the cooperative 
associations is the same as that of the 
Extension Service, that is, to increase 
{the net income and improye the living 
conditions of the farmer. It is inevitable 
that these two great forces in the farm life 


They gave 785 group demonstrations of the country; seeking -engh-in ‘its own 


during the year, assisted at 264 fairs, | 
furnished more than 4,000 articles to} 


papers, worked with hundreds of farm | 
organization groups, made several hun-| 
dred educational trips with students and 
coached more than 200 judging teams. 


Service Given to Farmers. 

On top ofall these they rendered all 
kinds of service to farmers in their com- 
munity, such as helping to purchase 202 | 
pure-bred cattle, 281 pure-bred hogs, and | 
96,000 pure-bred poultry. They helped | 
buy 11,779 bushels of registered or cer- 
tified seed potatoes and various amounts 
of registered or certified oats, wheat, 
corn and soy beans. 

Through the activities of the vocational 
agricultural boys some 88,000 trees were 
sprayed, 123,000 hens culled, 9,000 trees 
pruned, 6,700 samples of milk tested, and 
9,000 samples of soil tested, | 


riculture, organized and carried through 
a public speaking contest among voca- 
tional agricultural boys. This, contest 
was fostered by the State Degartment 
of Educationa, the State Department of 
Agriculture, the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the Ohio Grange. Elimination 


nities of the State, the boys spoke before 
Grange meetings and other rural audi- 
ences to choose those competing in the 
district contest. Eleven contestants were 
choosen at the district meetings in which 
the State is divided, and then the State 
contest was staged at the Ohio State Uni- 


way the same end, should find it easy to 
work together in harmony and with mu- 
tual benefit. I welcome, therefore, this 


| opportunity to discuss the possibilities 


and limitations of the assistance which 
the Extension Service can render to co- 
operatives. } 

At the outset, let me say that the Ex- 
tension Service is a strong advocate of 
properly organized cooperative associa- 


| tions as a means of improving marketing 


conditions. Few realize, I believe, how 
closely the representatives of the Exten- 
sion Service have worked with coopera- 
tives in the past 15 years, or the extent 
| to which it has contributed to the success 
lof cooperative associations. While the 
| Extension Service has been “helpful, I 
think it can and should rneder even 
| greater assistance to cooperatives in the 
| future. 


Mr. Fife, the State Supervisor of Ag-| The ways in which the extension agent 


|can assist the cooperative ‘assotiation 
}are many. The things which he cannot 
| legitimately do for such an association 
are very few. The agent can aid greatly 
by obtaining a full knowledge of mar- 
| keting conditions affecting his county. 
He can assist the farmers of his county 


ready to form an organization, 


| If it is found advisable 
|an association, the agent can 
jvise as to the type of organiza- 
{tion best fitted to meet the needs and 
| how it is to be managed. He can give 
{facts on the experience and’ practices of 


contests were held in the various commu-| i" determining whether or not they are | 


to form 
ad- | 


| other similar associations, on how they 
lar Smith-Hughes vocational agricultural | ate organized, how they get and hold 
class could compete, and was required | members, how they finance their opera- 
to choose some agricultural subject with | tions, what requirements they make of 
ten minutes allotted for delivery in the | their membership as to the quality and 
contest. ; uniformity of their products, and how 
More than a thousand farm boys from | they develop their business. 
all parts of the State were at Ohio State After the association begins opera- 
University on May 31 and June 1 for| tions, the agent can keep its manage- 
the annual judging contest. staged by | ment advised of new information whic 
vocational agricultural boys from 196 | comes to him from the State agricultural 
high schools. Milk judging, grading and | college and the Department of Agricul- 
judging of wool, sheep judging, and|ture on production and market trends 
demonstrations in farm shop work were|and the bearing they may have on its 
new features of the work this year.| business. The extension ‘agent can be 
There were in addition to the foregoing | helpful also in advising the farmers of 
general live stock judging and the judg- | the county through field demonstrations, 
ing of dairy cattle, poultry and grain, | meetings, exhibits, and the press, or im- 
the same as in previous years. The year | Proved methods of growing and prepar- 


versity on May 31st. Any boy in a regu- 


previous 1,200 boys competed in these | 
contests. In addition to the public speak- | 
ing contest, there was held at one session | 
of the program the meeting of the Ohio/| 
Association of Future Farmers of | 
America. At this meeting the degree of | 
“State Farmer” was confered on a num- | 
ber of vocational boys of the organiza- | 
tion because of certaia accomplishments. | 


C. C. Frick Appointed | 


. Trade Commissioner’ 


Designated to Bucharest Post| 
By Commerce Department. 


The apointment of C. Clarence Frick, of 
Scranton, Pa., as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner to Bucharest, was announced 
July 30, by O. P. Hopkins, Acting Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. Frick has been stationed 
in the Rumanian capital before, having 
served there as vice consul. 

The announcement follows 
text: | 

In addition to Bucharest Mr. Frick has 
had experience in Wales, Ireland, England 
and Germany. Educated in grade schools 
in Omaha, Nebraska, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mr. Frick also received training in 
the University of Nebraska, and Emer- 
son Institute, Washington, D. C. He 
further extended his studies in Munich, 
Germany. 

In December, 1928, he was appoi ‘ed 
Assistant Business Specialist in the 
Specialities Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. At one time 
he served as a page in the United States 
Senate. 

Because of indirect trade through other 
countries, both Rumania and United 
States statistics tend to undertake the 
trade between the two countries. The | 
latest Rumanian figures of trade with 
this country are for 1925. According to 
United States statistics, the exports from 


this country to Rumania in 1928 were 
$9,431,000, as conpated 


in full} 





| of 


ing products of 


superior 
market. 


quality for 
Few Limitations 
On Extension Agents 


The only limitation of the extension 
agent to giving assistance to a coopera- 
tive association is that which any pub+ 


lie official must recognize, namely, that | 


he can not engage in any private busi- 
ness which conflicts with the perform- 
ance of his full services as a public ser- 
vant. Briefly, the exterision agent 
cannot serve as an officer of a coopera- 
tive association, transact business or 
handle funds for it, or enroll members. 
This applies to cooperative purchasing 
quite as much as to cooperative selling. 

On the other hand, it is his duty to 
aid in organizing the association on a 
sound basis and to give such advice as 
he can to its officers in their efforts to 
transact its business efficiently and to 
build up its membership. In our expe- 
rience, the extension agent who has 
given the largest service to the coop- 
erative association is the one who has 
been successful in aiding the members 
such an association to acquire 
promptly the ability to conduct their 
business in an efficient and satisfactory 
manner unaided. 

The extension agent today must be 
equipped to assist the farmers of his 
county in the intelligent selection of the 
type of cooperative association suited 
to their needs and in determining when 


in 1928 
were $677,000 as compared with $649,000. 
According to Rumanian statistics im- 
ports from the United States include 
automobiles, the chief item, machinery, 
metal manufacture, rubber products, 
hides and leather and coffee. According 
to more récent American statistics, the 
exports to Rumania include besides the 
articles mentioned seeds for sowing, leaf 
tobacco, cotton cloth, and lubricating oil. 
United States imports from Rumania 
consist chiefly of walnuts, beans, peanuts, 


ith $4,900,000 | undressed furs, glue and glue size and | is as it should be. 


in 1927, or more than ‘six times the | sausage casings. 


-/S. Department of Agriculture or the| 


to effect its organization. On the other 
hand, the agent is in no sense obligated 
to aid in the organization of any and 
every type of asscciation which may be 
proposed for his county. In fact, it is 
his business to help the farmers of his 
county to determine whether the type 
of association proposed will justify its 
existence under their conditions. 

This will occasionally bring the agent 
in conflict with agencies seeking to pro- 
mote some particular type of organiza- 
tion, and perhaps with the representa- 
tives of some of the larger commodity as- 
sociations seeking to organize local 
branches in the county. The Extension 
Service holds that it is not only the right 
but the duty of the agent to satisfy him- 
self fully as to the desirability of organ- 
izing an association in his county before 
he goes on record as favoring it. 

He should satisfy himself, first, that 
the type of association proposed is sound; 
second, that there is a real need for it in 
the county; and third, that the time is 
|ripe for organization. He may well 


| European. season 





bring to the attention of the group which 
is discussing the organization of a coop- 
erative association the essentials for its 
success, such as adequate volume of busi- 
ness, adequate capital, good management, 
selected membership, standardized prod- 
| ucts, and sound sales policies. 


He may well caution them that in- 
creased returns are dependent quite as 
much on the interest of the individual 
member and his attention to ‘details 
which he alone can give, as it is to busi- 
ness judgment of the officers and mana- 
gers. Our experience has been that, if an 
association organized with the advice of 
the agent fails, it is a serious question 
whether the agent will long survive the 
‘defunct association in service in that 
county. The extension agent has too 
important a program in his county to 
jeopardize its development by impulsive 
of ill-considered support of a type coop- 
erative association unsuited to local | 
| conditions and needs. 

I believe that a situation such as I 
| have suggested in which the county ex- 
| tension agent may come in conflict with 
agencies seeking to promote an undesir- | 
able type of organization is largely 
avoided where the state extension serv- 
ice has a competent and adequate staff 
of marketing specialists. This 1s a field 
in which the cooperatives and the Ex~ 
tension Service can work together to} 
great mutual advantage. The Extension 
Service has the knowledge of local needs 
and conditions and should be competent 
to determine when the time is ripe for} 
organization with respect to a given| 
commodity. The commodity organiza- 
tion has the machinery and the person- 
jnel to establish local units on a sound 
working basis. With this combination, 
the progress in the organization of sta- 
ble cooperative associations in such 
states should be steady and without se- 
rious setback. 











Service Is Active 
In Marketing Problems 


This very naturally raises the ques- 
|tion of what the Extension Service is 
now doing in meeting marketing prob- 
lems, and particularly, those relating to 
the organization and conduct of cooper- 
ative associations. There are at present 
63 marketing specialists working in 28 
States. This does not mean that in the 
20 other states and the Territ6ry of Ha- 
waii nothing ‘s being done b# the Exten- 
sion Service along marketing lines. 
| These latter states are for the most part 
the smaller or less prosperous ones and 
marketing work from a state standpoint 
is handled either by the director of ex- 
tension or by some other extension offi- 
|eial along with his other duties. In 
| 1928, there were 1,642 county extension 
|agents reporting marketing work. These 
agents reported giving assistance in the 
|organization of 242 cooperative associa- 
|tions and working with 2,269 associa- 
| tions previously organized. The amount 
of business done by these associations 
| was estimated at $233,202,395. 
| The total funds made available ex- 
|clusively for marketing work during the 
| fiscal year just ended, 1928-29, amounted 
|to $244,150. Compared to the total ex-| 
jtension appropriation of $22,492,646 for 
|the same period, it may seem that mar- 
| keting did not receive its due support 
| from the cooperative extension service. 
|The figure first quoted, however, does 
|not take into account the time devoted 
|to marketing by state workers other than 
|marketing specialists, and by county ex- 
tension agents. It should also be borne 
in mind that it is only within the last 
five.years that tested facts and data on 
marketing have begun to become avail- 
{able in any volume from either the U. 


state agricultural colleges. Until very 
|recently, few extension agents had re- 
|ceived any considerable training in eco- 
|nomic and marketing problems. With 
| limited facts available and with person- 
nel limited in marketing training, it is 
natural that the emphasis in extension 
work up to now has been along produc- 
tion lines. 


Expansion of Effort 


| fall. 


|pounds of butter, or only six per cent 


| during the closing months of last season. | 





| Un Marketing Field 


The trend today is unmistakably 
toward the expansion of extension effort 
in the marketing field. The important 
role which the cooperative associations 
| are expected to play in improving the ag- 
ricultural situation naturally centers in- 
terest on. them and their-problems. I 
confidently expect to see our extension 
agents generally rendering efficient serv- 
ice in connection with the development 
and stabilization of cooperative associa- 
tions during the coming year. The Ex- 
tension Service prides itself on its abil- 
ity to adapt its organization to the needs 
of American agriculture, and with the 
body of economic facts now available 
from the department and the state ag- 
|ricultural colleges, there should be a 
steady advance in the progress made by 
extension agents in helping to solve the 
marketing situation. 

The greatest service which extension 
workers have given to the cooperative 
movement has been that of preparing the 
way for the organization of local co- 
operatives and assisting them to func- 
tion and establish themselves. After such 
associations have become going concerns 
they have required little direct assistance 
from the agent. He has very naturally 
turned his attention to other groups of 
farmers in his county in need of organi- 
zation or who must be prepared for or- 
ganization by learning and practicing 
better methods of production. and the 
preparation of products for market. *This’ 
The extension agent’s 
job is essentially that of a teacher, and 
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Shipments of Milk 


Said to Be Similar to Extension Work | Fyom Canada Increase 


Despite Higher Duty Bureau of Mines Completes Scientific Study of Mining and | 


American Imports in June 
Said to Have Been Almost 
Double Those of 

May. : 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pean dairy production appear to have 
been variable with England and much of 
the Continent too dry and hot, accord- 
ing to latest reports, for maximum milk 
yields. The peak of production for the 
is. definitely passed. 
Demand in European deficit areas is be- 
ing well maintained. Accordingly, al- 
through New Zealand and Australia are 
coming to the close of their season under 
conditions unusually favorable to pro- 
duction, and production within Germany 
is referred to as “plentiful,” the foreign 
markets are generally firm and the pros- 


pects are that they will continue so for 
the remainder of the summer and early 


During the six months, January to 
June, the United Kingdom and Germany 
together have absorbed some 535,000,000 


more than the combined imports of 504,- 
000,000 pounds during the first half of 
1928, with prices at the end of June 
practically the same as a year earlier. 
_ The supply situation in Great Britain 
is now such as to indicate continued 
steadiness in the butter market. South- 
ern Hemisphere supplies continue to 
arrive in important quantities, but must 
continue to fall off along with the steady 
decline to be expected in European out- 
put. With demand well maintained, there 
is nothing in sight to cause much change 
in the European situation until the 
opening of the new season in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. There is even some 
tendency toward speculative activity 
noted in foreign market reviews. 
Imports of butter into Great Britain 
totaled 68,379,000 pounds in June 
against 71,227,000 pounds in May, and 
70,790,000 pounds in June, 1928. Cheese | 
imports, principally still from New| 
Zealand, were likewise moderate, 
amounting in June to 24,500,000.pounds 
against 26,649,000 in May, and 26,-| 
938,000 pounds in June 1928. Canadian | 
cheese amounted to 3;487,000 ‘pounds, or | 
materially less than a year ago when | 
5,038,000 pounds arrived. 


Imports Into Germany. 


June imports of butter into Germany | 
amounting to 22,928,000 pounds were 
nearly as heavy as the May imports of 
23,589,000 pounds, and considerably | 
heavier than those of June last year | 
when 19,180,000 pounds were brought in| 
during the month. Early July reports 
indicate that importation may continue 
without any great falling off since do- 
mestic production was noticeably de- | 
clining at that time. Total importations | 
for the six months, January-June, have 
somewhat exceeded those of the cor- 
responding period of last. year, amount- 
ing to 138,000,000 pounds and 135,000,- 
000 pounds, respectively. 

Butter production in Denmark during | 
June (estimated officially on the basis: of 
exports) was somewhat heavier than in 
June. of last year. The average weekly | 
production was 7,677,000 pounds and | 
7,056,000 pounds, respectively. Danish | 
production normally reaches its peak 
around the middle of June, and although | 
it is probable that the current season, | 
belated as it has been by cold, rainy | 
weather, may show a somewhat more | 
prolonged season of heavy output than) 
is usual, it appears that the week ended | 
June. 14 was heavier than subsequent | 
weeks reported to date. The Copenha-| 
gen quotation which had remained at| 
285 kroner, equivalent to 34.6 cents, a 
pound, during the first three weeks of 
June was advanced to 295 kroner, or 35.9 
cents, a pound on June 27. The situation 
as of latest reports in July was regarded 





|in Denmark as favorable to continued | 


firm markets, 


New Zealand Production. 
Dairy production in New Zealand con- 


tinued through May to show a very sub-| 


stantial increase over the preceding 
season. June gradings of butter, accord- 
ing to unofficial reports now available, 
were slightly lower than those of a year 
ago, while at the same time cheese grad- 
ings were again much in excess of the} 
preceding June. Official estimates for 
the 11-month period are not yet avail-| 
able. It is evident that the season just 
closing is one of record output, but the | 
butter production fell off radically in the | 
closing months. Shipments afloat from 
New Zealand as of July 20 amounted ‘to 
7,280,000 pounds against 7,560,000 pounds 
a year ago, and 10,192,000 pounds on| 
July 23, 1927. | 

In Australia, gradings of butter were} 
running about two-thirds as heavy dur-| 
ing May and June as in those months | 
last year, representing a heavy decline | 
from the comparatively good production | 


Shipments afloat from Australia on July 
20 amounted to 2,632,000 pounds against 
4,872,000 pounds a year ago, and 2,852,- | 
000 pounds on July 23, 1927. 





not that of a business agent, whether 
he is dealing with an individual farmer 
or a group of farmers. It is his job to; 
get the individual or the group to do in 
a more efficient way the thing or things 
which will increase the farm income and 
make farm life more satisfying. When | 
the individual or the group has mastered 
and put into practice what the agent 
has given to them, the agent must seek 
new pupils. With around 2,000 farms 
per county, it is easy to see that the 
active extension agent will never lack 
for pupils nor ever quite complete his | 
assignment. 


Agents Will Assist 


Association Members 

For this reason we expect our agents | 
to devote the time given by them to as-| 
sisting members of cooperative associa- 
tions largely to the newer organizations. 
These naturally do not have the volume 
of business of established associations, 
and from a statistical standpoint do not 
make as good a showing for extension 
assistance to the cooperative movement 
as would continued service to the longer- 
established associations. This condition 
is a clear indication that the extension 
agent for the most part is sticking to 
the teaching job for which he has been 
employed. It does not mean, however, 
that the county agent cannot and s id 
not keep in close touch with the ol d 

—_______ 


[Continued on Page 9, 
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Applications to Department 


Avurnorizep StateMeNtTS ONLY ARE PRESEN 
PustisHep WirHout ComMMé@nT BY THE UN 


rep Herein, Beno 
1Tep States DaILy 


Ocher Found to Have Many Minor Uses Reason for Denying 


In Addition to Manufacture of Paint) Tylsa Radio Station 


Treatment of Earthen Material. 


The mining and treatment of ocher, an 
earhy material used largely in the manu- 
facture of paints, forms the subject of 
a study recently made by the Bureau of 
Mines, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced July 31. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Ocher or ochery earth is a_natyral 
mineral pigment composed largely’ of 
clay permeated with iron (hydrated fer- 
ric oxide). Its color ranges from yellow 
through orange to reddish brown, de- 
pending largely on the amount of iron 
present. Ocher grades into sienna, which 
differs from ocher in that it generally 


|econtains more ferric. iron than it does 


clay, and in that when finely ground it is 
more used in stains than in paints. Good 
grades of ocher should contain 20 or 
more per cent iron oxide, but the iron 
content of the material marketed varies 
widely. Ocher has a specific gravity of 
about 3.5. 

There are two principal uses for 
ocher—in paints and as a filler for lino- 
leum and oil cloth, states PR. M. Sant- 
myers, mineral specialist, Bureau of 
Mines, in a report just issued on the sub- 
ject. Ocher is used to a limited extent 
as a pigment in coloring cement stuccos 
and mortars, for producing desired colors 
in earthenware when mixed with manag- 
nese oxide, and in very limited quanti- 
ties for other minor uses. It does not 
seem to follow that the best ocher for 
pigments in paints is necessarily the 
most desirable as a filler in linoleum. 


Georgia Leads 
States in Production 


Ocher is produced more or less regu- 
larly in the following States named in| 
order of importance: Georgia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Alabama, California, 
Iowa, and Vermont. Deposits have been 
found in other States, but are not known 
to have maintained any important pro- 
duction. In the Pacific Northwest, how- 








Many Fairs Request 


Educational Exhibits 


Of Agriculture Call for 20 
Carloads of Material. | 


Applications from nearly 50 state fairs | 
and 30 interstate fairs to participate in | 
the 1929 educational exhibition program 
of the Department of Agriculture, have 
reached the department’s Office of Ex- 
hibits in Washington, and point to an 
unusually heavy season, according to a 
statement issued July 31. Full text of 
the statement follows: 

By means of pictures, diagrams, 
legends, lights, sound, and motion, these 
department exhibits present important 
results of investigational work on many 
agricultural subjects, such as livestock 
and poultry raising, dairying, forestry, 
marketing, roads, ®oys’ and girls’ club 
work, and others. . 

The exhibits are sent to state and in- 
terstate fairs by freight in carload lots, 
which, when installed, occupy from 1,000 
to 1,400 square feet of floor space. Each 
exhibition group lays particular stress 
upon one or more major agricultural 
subjects and for variety contains a few 
exhibits on some of the other subjects 
also. 
| Each Department of Agriculture exhi- 
| bition is conducted under a cooperative 
| arrangement that makes it a joint en- 
| terprise with the fair at which it is 
shown. The department fyrnishes- the 
exhibits and provides personnel for their 
management and demonstration at the 
fair and the fair provides for the trans- 
| portation of the exhibits, bears the cost of 
| drayage at the exhibition point, furnishes 








| space, common labor for installing and 
| dismantling the exhibits, and such elec- 
trical and other special services as may 
be required to accomplish a successful 
display. Several faixs that heretofore 
have not had sufficient suitable space 
to enable them to participate in the an- 
nual cooperative educational programs, 
have signified their intentions to con- 
struct additional buildings and have filed 
advance tentative requests for the 
season of 1930. : 
Managers of fairs declare that infor- 
mation on agricultural in general when 
it is visualized in the form of exhibits 
is readily ard easily assimliated by busy 


| people, and that Department of Agricul- 


ture exhibits especially exert a strong 
influence on the promotion and improve- 
ment of high type agriculture. The 
soundness of that statement in the opin- 
ion of department workers associated 
with exhibits, is borne out by the stead- 
ily increasing demand as shown by the 
numbers of applications received and 
exhibitions made each year. The wide- 
spread desire for visual information in 
the form of exhibits taxes the depart- 
ment’s exhibit resources to the utmost. 
Approximately 20 carloads of. exhibits 
will be required to cover the circuits in 
the thirty States, if all the 1929 appli+ 
cations are filed. 


Mortality Rate for Cities 
Increased Slightly for Week 
The mortality in 64 cities for the 


week ending on July 27 was 10.8, against 
10.7 for the corresponding week of last 


f 


| year, according to the weekly health 


index made public on July 31 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the general summary 
on the municipal mortality rate foliows 
in full text: 1G 

Telegraphic returns from 64 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ending July 27 indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 10.8 as against a rate of 
10.7 for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (18.7) appears 
for Atlanta, Ga., and the lowest (5.7) for 
Youngstown, Ohio. The highest infant 
mortality rate (134) appears for Akron, 
Ohio, and the lowest for Duluth, Minn., 
New Haven, Conn., Portland, Oreg., Spo- 
kane, Wash., Wilmington, Del., and 
Yonkers, N. Y., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. : 

The annual rate for 64 cities is 14.0 
for the 30 weeks of 1928, as against a 
rate of 13.6 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1928, 


ever, certain deposits, notably in western 


Washington, are believed to be of con-| 


siderable potential importance commer- 


cially. A bulletin dealing with the eco-| 
nomic possibilities of these deposits is | 


being prepared by the Bureau of Mines. 

Georgia is by far the leading produc- 
ing State. There are no official figures 
of production, but according to estimates 
of several producers, the annual output 
is in the neighborhood of 15,000 tons, 
practically all of which comes from the 
Cartesville district, in Bartow County. 

Cream ocher contains as low as five 
per cent iron hydroxide. It is used to 
some extent as a primer on wood, but 
has (little value as a pigment. 
ocher is silica, clay, and carbonaceous 
matter. Sometimes it is colored slightly 
green by a trace of ferrous hydroxide. 
It is used as a filler for cheap paint. 
White ocher is nothing but ordinary clay, 
and has no value in paint, although it is 
occasionally used as an adulterant. 

Golden ocher is ocher which has been 
toned up with some chrome yellow. Va- 
rious shades of it are on the market. 
Perfect orange-colored shades contain as 
much as 12 to 15 per cent chrome yel- 
low. The base may be either French or 
domestic ocher. 


Green Ocher Lacks 
Hiding Power in Paints 


Green ocher is similar in composition 
to gray ocher except that it contains a 
larger proportion of ferrous hydroxide. 
It is found principally in Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia), and goes by the name 
of “terre verte.” It has no hiding power 


Gray | 


Full Time Are Given 


Operation on Channel 
Shared by Two Others Re- 

fused; Oklahoma Said to q 

Have Good Reception. i 


Reasons for its denial of the applica’ 
ition of Station KVOO, at Tulsa, Okla. } 
|for full time on the channel now as 
| signed jointly to KWKH, Shreveport) 
La., and WWL, at New Orleans, La.,’ 
are recited by the Federal Radio Com- 
| mission in a statement of facts submitted 
|to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. By 
Station KVOO, operated by the South- 
| western Sales Corporation, of which W. 
G. Skelley, oil operator, is president, ap- 
plied to the Commission for the 850 kilo- 
cycle channel on a full-time basis. It 
| now operates on half time on the 1,140 
kilocycle channel. The station at Shreve- 


port is owned by W. K. Henderson, 
owner of the Henderson Iron Works, 
| and also operates on half time. 


| 





Listeners Support Station. 


The Commission, after protracted 
| hearings on the KVOO application, ruled 
| that the public interest, convenience and 
| necessity would not be served by grant- 
jing the application. The Shreveport 
station, the Commission’s answer states, 
| tendered more than 160,000 affidavits 
}from listeners, support of the station. 
| -The grounds for its decision are re- 
| cited in the statement as follows: 
| Based on the exact mathematical divi- 


when used alone in paints, but as it has | Sion of transmitting facilities urged by 


a high absorbent ‘capacity for certain | @PPlicant, the State of Oklahoma is not ; 


aniline colors, it is largely used as a| entitled to the full time, exclusive use 


base for cheap lakes. Verona green, 
Veronese earth, green earth, etc., are 
similar products. 

Red ocher is obtained by calcining raw 
ocher at a low heat so as to drive off a 
part of the combined water. The shade 


depends upon the time of heating and the | 


iron content—the longer the calcination 
the more purple the product. 


red, light red, etc. 


these ochers are much richer in iron! 


than the ordinary ocher, which almost 
never contains more than 30 per cent | 
iron oxide. 

Domestic ochers of the best quality | 
make excellent pigments, work well with | 
all vehicles and with other pigments, and | 
are permanent in color... When mixed | 
with white, fine cream or buff tints are | 
obtained. Chrome yellow is sometimes 
added to ocher of inferior color to im- | 
part a brighter tint than the natural | 
color, but the chrome yellow fades after | 


a time and leaves only the natural ocher | 
effect. 


Used as Filler 
In Making Linoleum 


Georgia ocher has been used chiefly 
as a filler in the ‘manufacture of 
linoleum and oil cloth, and much of it 
has been exported to England and Scot- 
land for that purpose. Some of it is used 
for the same purpose in this country. It is 
also employed in- the manufacture of 
paints, and in a variety of minor ‘ways. 
This ocher when calcined yields a red 
pigment which is becoming of im- 
portance, especially as a mortar color, 
and is finding its way into the; markets | 
in growing quantities. 

Pennsylvanig ocher has been used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of paints. 

Ocher has no substitutes in the sense 
of similar cheaper products, since it is 
the cheapest,of the common yellow pig- 
ments and competes, especially in the 
golden grades, with more expensive 
products like chrome and zinc yellows. 


. i Burnt | 
ochers are sold as Indian red, Venetian | : 
As a-rule, coiener | own evidence and that of others, mus | 


| with it. 


|of a cleared channel. 

| The two Louisiana stations are not’ 

| limited to serving that State but serve | 

/other States under quota better than ; ! 

| station in Oklahoma would or could. 

| Applicant’s station broadcasts chain 

programs now received in its territory 

|and would, if given unlimited time or 

the air, add further to this service. 
WWL at New Orleans, on applicant’ — 


be permitted to continue its operation a © 
now licensed. 


Four States Under Quota. 


In view of the unassailable position of 
WWL, applicant-appellant can only hop 
to substitute half time on one frequenc: 
for half time on another, which render. 
this appeal, as it did its application be- 
fore this Commission, a futile proceed- 
ing. ‘ 

Oklahoma has good radio reception, 
_ from within and from without the 

tate. 


The States of Mississippi, Alabama, 


| Georgia and South Carolina are under 
| quota. They are closer to the Louisiana 


stations and receive better and more con- 
sistent rervice from*them than a more 


| distant station possibly could: render. 


The combined radio station: assign- 
ments of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and South Carolina: do 
not equal what they are equitably and 
legally entitled to, and to grant the ap- : 
plication of applicant would reduce the 
broadcasting and reception facilities of 


| these States and increase the facilities 


of Oklahoma far beyond its equal or 
equitable share of such facilities. 


ocher from impurities that may be mixed. 
The sequence of processes is 
essentially similar in all districts and in‘ 
cludes washing, drying, pulverizing, ‘anc 
packing. The purpose of washing is pri 

marily to rid the product of sand, smali 
stones, and other foreign matter whic! 

may be associated with the ocher i: | 
|nature or which has been mixed with i” 


Artificial ochers, of composition some- 
what similar to that of natural ocher, and 
yellow clay with more or less ocher, are 
used to a limited extent in the cheaper 
grades of linoleum. Powdered slate and 
ground shale are now actually preferred | modifications in the shade. : 
by certain linoleum and oil cloth manu- Further details are given in Informa’ 
facturers who in past years were heavy | tion Circular 6132, “Ocher and Ocher | 
consumers of ocher. | Earths,” copies of which may be obtaine’ 7 
The prepar..tion of ocher for market is | from the United States Bureau of Mine 5 

¥, 


in mining. The washing process, hov \* 
| ever, since it thorouhgly mixes the oche | 

enables a more ur.iform product -to a 
|prepared. Sometimes it is also possib. — 
to improve the color or to produce minc 





ordinarily quite simple, involving merely! Department of Commerce, Washingtc 
a rough mechanical separation of theD. C, 
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Additional Inquirry 
Into Refrigerators 
Termed Unnecessary 





Federal Investigators Assert 
Serious Accidents From 
Mechanical Devices 
Are Infrequent. 


Three governmental agencies called to- 

ther to discuss means of eliminating 

2 danger to health created by toxic 
ses thtown off by certain types of 

echanical refrigerators, on July 31 de- 

‘ded that no further investigation by 

*» Government is necessary, The con- 

rence, called by the Surgeon’ General 

f the Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 
5. Cumming, was attended by represen- 
tatives of that agency, the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Standards. 

In a formal statement, following the 
meeting, the agencies agreed that the 
Bureau of Mines, which has been con- 
ducting investigations, should continue 
its work, but that no concerted action 
should be taken. by other governmental 
agencies. Several deaths recently have 
occurred in Chicago, attributed to poi- 
soning by “methyl chloride” which leaked 
from refrigerating systems, the state- 
ment pointed out, and have caused ap- 
prehension, even. among the users of re- 
frigerating -equipment entirely unlike 
that to which the fatalities have been 
attributed. 

Few Accidents Noted. 

“It should be recognized,” said the 
statement, “that the number of serious 
accidents from household refrigerating 
systems has been small in comparison 
with the number of such systems in use, 
and improvements may be expected which 
vill much reduce the small hazard that 
‘loes exist.” © 

Of the refrigerating agents used, the 
:onferees agreed, methyl chloride is the 
mly one that presents a problem of pub- 
ic health. “It would be premature,” it 
‘ontinues, “to say whether the end will 
“e accomplished . by -replacing methyl 

hloride entirely by other refrigerants, 

y adding something which will give the 

frigerant a sufficiently powerful, odor, 

by so improving the mechanical con- 
suction of the equipment that leakage 
tl not occur where the gas might enter 
ms in which people. live.” 

The full text of ‘the statement follows: 

Several deaths which have occurred re- 

‘tly in Chicago have been attributed 

poisoning by methyl chloride which 

«ed from refrigerating systems. These 

e received wide publicity, and have 

, Sed ‘apprehension, even among the 

rs of refrigerating equipment entirely 

ike that to which the fatalities have 
en attributed. It is the purpose of 

3 statement, authorized jointly by the 

dlic Health Service, the Bureau of 

andards, and the Bureau of Mines, to 
te the essential facts regarding this 
ager and to relieve any undue anxiety 
the minds of those possessing house- 
id refrigerating systems. 


Process Described. 


All tefrigerating systems in practical 
se depend fgr their operation upon the 
peated gasification and condensation 
ometimes by dissolving or “adsorbing” 
another substance) of a material which 

¢ technically called a “refrigerant.” In 
most cases the refrigerant is confined un- 
der pressure in'the refrigerating machine 
ad, if it ‘escapes from the system, be- 
omes a gas which mixes with the sur- 


“g wounding air. 


For many years the gas ammonia was 
slmost the only refrigerant used. For 
echnical reasons, other. refrigerants 


ave more recently been introduced and | 


ire now extensively employed. Sulphur 
‘oxide and methyl chloride are the most 
aportant of these. 
None of the three refrigerants men- 
ned, ammonia, sulphur dioxide or 
jhyl chloride, can be breathed with 
unity, but none are violent poisons 
‘n breathed for a short time in low 
yentrations. If the same amount of 
( chree substances is considered, methyl 
ride is the least poisonous of the 
i. 2; but because their physiological 
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\Prepdélent Adfpoooles Parity in Navies 
| On Basis of Reduction and Limitation | (f Crops Variable, 
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IGeneral Condition 


Legiore Commander Is Told Policy of Equal Strength With Prices Advancing 
Great Britain Is ‘Important Forward Step.’ 


Paul V. McNutt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
national commander of the American 
Legion, Has been informed in a letter 
addressed to him by President Hoover, 
that the United States in its negotiations 
with Great Britain for naval reduction 
is seeking to establish parity between 
the two nations by reduction and limita- 
tion instead of competitive building. The 
principle of parity had been accepted, the 
President wrote, as a preliminary to dis- 
cussion between Great Britain and the 
United States, and is “a forward step of 
the first importance.” 

President Hoover’s letter was in reply 
to a recent communication from Com- 
mander McNutt following the President’s 
announcement of the suspension of the 
construction of three cruisers. Com- 
mander McNutt opposed the President’s 
action, and urged that the United States 
should take steps to regain its lost naval 
parity with Great Britain. 

The President’s letter, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

My dear Mr. McNutt: I am glad to 
have your assurance that the American 
Legion supports the policy of parity for 
our Navy with that of Great Britain. 
This principle is enunciated by our naval 
authorities as a complete defense of the 
United States in any contingency and 
defense is all that we seek. 

The first step of the renewed considera- 
tion of reduction of the excessive world 
naval armament has, been acceptance of 
that principle as a preliminary to discus- 
sion between Great Britain and the 
United States. This is a forward step 
of the first importance. 

It seems to me that every person of 
commort sense will agree that it is far 
better to at least try to establish such a 
relation by agreement before we resign 
ourselves to continued attempts to es- 
tablish it by rival construction programs 
on both sides of the Atlantic. We need 
not disguise the fact that (aside from the 
capital ship limitations under the Wash- 
ington Treaty) competitive building has 
been in progress on both sides since the 
Great War, and we have arrived only 
at disparity, not parity. 

It creates burdensome expenditure, a 
constant stream of suspicion, ill will and 
misunderstandings. Moreover, by con- 
stant expansion of naval strength we 
cannot fail to stimulate fear and ill will 
throughout the res‘ of the world toward 
both of wus, and thas defeat the very 
purposes which you have so well: ex- 
+ 





Comments Invited 


On Pay Proposals 





Plan Considers Low Value of 
Dollar, Says Rear Ad- 
miral McNamee. 


eee SS a 
Officers and Bureaus of the Army, 
Navy, and other services concerned will 
study the report of the Interdepartmen- 
tal Pay Board in the next month and 
furnish camments on the recommenda- 
tions whieh are made, it was stated 
orally, July 31 by the Chairman of the 
Board, Rear Admiral Luke McNamee. 

In response to a belief that Congress, 
in revising legislation fixing the salaries 
of the personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Public Health Service, and Coast 
Guard, would want to coordinate the 
pay, fixing like remuneration for like 
grades of work, the Interdepartmental 
Pay Board was set up last April, at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, to investigate this subject, it was 
jexplained orally at the Department. 
The Board made public, July 30, its 


ts are. quite different it is hard to|'eport, suggesting a number of changes, 


te aquantitative comparison. 
o,lphur dioxide and ammonia both 
1 ,»strong odors which are easily recog- 
pi and are so irritating that no one 
©. kely to breathe much of them if 
ve 18 possible. Methyl chloride has 
“ opght and rather pleasant odor, which 
foably would not awaken a sleeping 
f and might not bé recognized by 
thwho was awake. To this fact is to 
m ‘tributed any greater hazard from 
th.7l chloride than from other com- 

, v used refrigerants. 


tir Fuel Gas Not Involved. 


ch. $t. of _the. trouble attributed to 
be yl. chloride has occurred in connec- 
with multiple refrigerating systems 
q iled.in. apartment houses in which 
yw gle compressor delivers the refriger- 
hrough tubes to the refrigerators in 
veveral apartments. A large major- 
f the individual household refrigera- 

‘ of the motor driven. (“electric”) type 
in use employ sulphur dioxide as 
-efrigerant. early all, if not all, 

ie domestic refrigerators, the opera- 
r;.of which: depends upon supplying 
* instead’ of: mechanical compression, 
smmonia. This class includes a few 
‘ie réfrigerators of unusual type and 
the gas-fired refrigerators.- The 

2 of the refrigerant from the more 
monly uséd household refrigerating 
stems would; therefore, be at once 

de evident by its odor. 

Newspaper headlines and statements 

a@ the effect that the fatalities in Chi- 
‘were caused ‘by “gas refrigeration” 
scout doubt had reference only to the 

si chat refrigerants are gases. “Tllumi- 

« cg” or fuel ‘gas was in no Way in- 


we Safety Being Studied. 
Ww. + high volatility of all practical re- 
anvants makes it’ quite improbable 
enough of thése substances could be 
b'ined in food stored in the refriger- 
4 to be harmful. 
Methods for eliminating the danger 
an methyl ‘chloride systems are being 
died. It would be premature to say 
ether the end will be accomplished by 
lacing methyl chloride entirely by 
er refrigerants, by adding something 
ich will give the refrigerant a suffi- 
ytly powerful odor, or by so im prov- 
'}the mechanical construction of the 
iipment that ‘leakage will not occur 
Tre the gas might enter rooms in 
‘eh people live, 
should ‘be see bgnised that the num- 
lof seridus accidents from household 
tigerating systems has been small in 
‘parison with the number of such 
‘ems in. use, and improvements may 
expected which will much reduce the 
¥ hazard that doés exist, 
: : 


er 


|which averaged an increase of 44 per cent 
for officers and 25 per cent for enlisted 
men, over the Joint Pay Act of 1922. 

“We believe,” said Admiral McNamee, 
“that officers of the United States should 
receive compensation equal to that paid 
to successful men in civil life. 

“Not all men who.enter the. Army or 
the Navy are successful,” he said. “The 
same is true of the graduates of colleges, 
many fall by the way side. 

“Only a few rise to the top. But those 
few who do rise, and who enter the serv- 
ice and make a career out of it, should 
receive pay comparable to that of the 
|successful man in civil life.” 

“Under the 1922 act,” he said, “the 
compensation of some grades of officers 
was given a big boost, suchas lieutenants 
in the Navy and captains in the Army. 
But the higher posts did not benefit. 

“In our report we have used as a base 
|the 1908 act, which was adjusted to 
economic conditions. The dollar of 1908 
was worth much more than the present 
dollar, which will purchase only 49 cents 
worth of the goods it would enchange for 
in 1908, 

“Even so, we have not recommended 
increases that completely make up this 
disparity. The increases which are pro- 
posed in the report would not give the 
Service man the same advantage he en- 
joyed in 1908.” 

Admiral McNamee stated that the 
Board had made no estimates of the 
probable cost to the Government of the 
proposed increases, should they be put in 
|effect. If Congress should organize a 
Joint committee to investigate pay and 
consider the Board’s report, it is prob- 
|able that an estimate of costs would be 
jcalled for, he said. 


| Sweden Establishes Record 
For Sawn Lumber Exports 





June exports of sawn lumber from 
Sweden were the highest single month’s 
export in several years, it is stated in 
advices from the Commercial Attache at 
Stockholm, T. O. Klath, made public 
July 31 by the Department of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Rough ‘lumber exports totaled 261,128 
M feet, including 15,153 M feet smooth 
sawn box shooks, and dressed lumber 
amounted to 36,832 M feet including box 
shooks to the amount of 731 M feet, 

Sales to the middle of July of lumber 
for this season’s delivery amounted to 
an estimated 1,584,000 M feet, compared 
with 1,363,500 M feet at the same date 
in 1928, and indications now are. that the 
1929 total export sales may equal the 
1928 exnort (2,070,000 M feet including 
362,000 M feet dressed). 





pressed as being the object of the Legion, 
when you say, “The Legion stands uni- 
formly for movements which will make 
permanent peace more certain and as- 
sure better understanding between na- 
tions.” 

I fear you have been misinformed as 
to the actual-problems that lie before us 
if we are to succeed in such negotiation, 
for they are far more intricate and far 
more difficult than can be solved by the 
simple formula which you suggest. But 
I feel ‘confident that the American Legion 
will be sympathetic with principles of 
parity by negotation and of reduction and 
| limitation of armament instead of compe- 
titive building, with its continuous ex- 
pansion and all its train of world dan- 
gers. ‘ 

I am further confident that the Ameri- 
can. Legion will join with me in en- 
deavoring to establish and cooperate with 
others in an atmosphere of good will 
and sincerity within which to find such 
a solution. 


We and other nations have entered | 


into a solemn covenant that we shall 
not resort to war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, that we shall seek to settle 
disputes by pacific means and if we are 
honest in this undertaking it follows that 
every effort should be made to establish 
confidence in our intentions and to hold 
our preparedness programs lely within 
the area of efficient defense. I am con- 
fident that these policies are consonant 
with the many declarations of the Ameri- 
can Legion and the sentiment of the 
American people. 


Revisions Effected | 
In Tariff Schedules 





ate Changes Rates on 
Various Commoditics. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
bacco and filler tobacco, when mixed or 


wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or de- 
pendencies, when mixed or packed to- 
gether, from $2.10 as in existing law, to 
$2.50 per pound, if unstemmed; or from 
$2.75, as in the present law, to $3.15 per 
pound, if stemmed. 


Senator Couzens stated that the effect 
of the action ofthe Republican majority 
of the Senate Committee is to put the 
tobacco schedule back to the present 
basis, assuring “the five cent cigar.” 


Witnesses Disagreed. 


Witnesses who appeared in connection 
with this schedule differefl, some favor- 
ing an increase and some a decrease in 
the duty on Sumatra wrapper. Cigar 


five cent cigar which would appeal to the 
average smoker they must, in conjunc- 
tion with domestic binder and filler, use 
Sumatra wrapper. Georgia and Florida 
interests testified in favor of increased 
tariff on Sumatra wrapper. 

Figures before the Committee majority 
showed that approximately 6,500,000,000 
cigars of all types are produced. an- 
nually of which 3,000,000,000 are what 


5 cents or less. Into these class “A” 
cigars, accordig to the Committee’s in- 
formation, goes binder and filler raised 
in some of the northern States and about 
6,000,000 pounds of Sumatra wrapper, of 
which 80 per cent goes into 5-cent cigars. 
The majority of the 3,500,000,000 higher- 
priced cigars are finished with dontestic 
wrapper. Now, Senator Couzens says, 
the Senate Committee majority has 
agreed “to maintain the 5-cent cigar.” 
Improvements Claimed. 
Senator Couzens says that the tariff 
| bill so far “is very much improved over 
the bill as it passed the House.” 
Senator Couzens said that he found 
that despite a “gentleman’s understand- 
ing”? regarding the executive character 
of the meetings of the Committee ma- 
jority, that information was being re- 
ceived outside, so that immediately after 
the agreement on an item a telegram 
would come to a member of the Com- 
mittee making representations regard- 
ing the item just agreed to. He said 
he served notice of his purpose not to 


garding his action in so doing. 
Agricultural Rates Changed. 

The majority of the Senate Finance 
Committee passed upon part of the agri- 
cultural schedule at the afternoon ses- 
sion, disposing of items up to and in- 
cluding Paragraph 724 relating to corn, 
the chairman, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah stated. 


of Michigan, majority member. of the 
|Committee, are the following: 

Cattle left as in House bill, the tariff 
experts notifying the Committee that 
House rates are adequate. The House 
rate on cattle, weighing less than 800 


or more, 2% cents a pound. 

Retention of the House provision on 
sheep, swine, reindeer meat and venison, 
meat extracts and fresh, chilled and 
frozen meats. 

Increase in the rate on milk from 
5 cents to 6% cents a gallon and the 
rate on cream from 48 cents to 56.6 
cents a gallon. 

Levy on Milk Increased. 

The rate on skimmed milk, fresh or 
sour, and buttermilk, was increased from 
1% cents a gallon, as in the House bill, 
to 2 1-20 cents a gallon. The rate on con- 
densed or evaporated milk was raised 
a fraction of a cent as a compensatory 
provision. 

The tariff on poultry was increased 
from 6 cents per pound on chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas to 8 
cents. The rate on birds, dressed or un- 
dressed, fresh, killed or frozen, was in- 


*|creased from 8 cents to 10 cents. 


Turkeys are given.the same rate as-in 
the House bill, as well as eggs. Egg 
yolk and egg albumen, frozen or other- 
wise_preserved, are left at 8 cents as 
in the House bill. 

The rate on fish, fresh, frozen or 
packed in ice, except halibut, salmon, 
mackeral and codfish, is reduced from 1 
cent to % cent a pound. The rate on 
dried cod and finnan haddie is reduced 
from 2% cents to 1% cents. The rate on 
claims, and clam juice, packed‘in airtight 
jcontainers was reduced, 





Finance Committee of Sen-| 


packed with more than 35 per cent of | Complaint that 


manufacturers testified that to make a 


is known as class “A” cigars selling at | 


be bound to secrecy and that no question | 
had been raised in the Committee re- | 


The outstanding changes in the sched- | 
ule, according to Senator Couzens (Rep.), | 


pounds is 2 cents a pound, and 800 pounds 


Spectacular Development of | 


Week Was Rapid Rise in 
Market Quotations 
For Wheat. 


A generally spotted condition of crop 
prospects but an encouraging price situ- 
ation is reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture in its review of the past 
month, made public July 31. Full text 
of statement issued August 1 follows: 

“The total acreage of crops harvested 
| this season will apparently be about the 
same as last year, the composite condi- 


tions of all crops last month being about | 


| 4 per cent below the 10-year average. 

| “Most of the cultivated crops have 
made fair growth during the past month, 
but both corn and potatoes are late in 
many sections and show wide variation 
in condition. Haying and cultivation 
have been held up by local rains through 
the Central States, whereas wheat has 
suffered severely from dry weather in 
the West. 

“The most spectacular development of 
{the past month has been the change in 
the wheat situation. The drought so re- 
duced the crop prospect for hard red 
winter and spring wheats that in one 
month the Chicago prices advanced 
nearly 30 cents a bushel. Prices have 
declined somewhat, however, during the 
past week or two. 

“The clover and alfalfa meadows, par- 
ticularly in the Central and Eastern 
States, are again back in shape after the 
extensive winter killing of last year. 
While ample hay is assured, however, 
dairymen and other feeders are beginning 
ae. higher-priced feed grains this 
| fall. 

‘| _ “The prospects for fruit are not good. 

Virginia and Idaho have a promising crop 
| of apples but elsewhere the apple crop 
is below average. Peaches, pears, cit- 
| rous fruits, and grapes, all will be decid- 
edly smaller crops than last year.” 








Producer of Cast-iron Pipe 
Complains of Freight Rate 


] the Tampa _Inter- 
| Ocean Steamship Company and the Kerr 
| Steamship Company charged too much 
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Training of Indians to Be Changed: 
To Emphasize Vocational Development 





Plans for giving Indian school children 
vocational training so as to prepare 
them for entering industrial occupations 
were outlined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in announc- 
ing on July 31 the appointment of Miss 
Mary Stewart of Denver, Col., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be Assistant Director 
of Education for the Federal Indian Ser- 
vice. - The Department’s announcement 
follows ‘in full text: : 

In announcing Miss Stewart’s appoint- 
ment Dr. Wiltur said that she will for- 
mulate anc develop plans for so chang- 
ing the training in Indian schools as to 
lay special emphasis on its vocational 
a 





Review Favored in Case 
Involving Drawback Entries 


In a letter to the Assistant Attorney 
General at New York, made public July 
31, the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Elbe, approved the former's action in 
seeking to have the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals review the decision 
of the Customs Court holding to be void 
regulations relative to the time within 
which drawback entries shall be filed’ and 
completed. The full text of the letter 
follows: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 9, 1929, in regard to the decision 
of the United States Customs Court, T. 
D. 43385, in which the Court held void the 
provisions of Art. 976 of the Customs 
Regulations of 1923 relative to the time 
within which drawback entries shall be 
filed and completed. 

The Department approves your action 
in filing in the name of the Secretary of 
the Treasury an application with the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for a review of the said 
decision. 


for transporting cast iron pipe to 
Manila, P. I., for the United States Pipe 
and Foundry Company of Burlington, N. 
\J.. has been filed with the Shipping 
Board. 

In its complaint, the manufacturer 
asks for the remission of $1,606.73 in 
charges which he claims were unlawful, 
and that the concern in question desist 
oe charging rates ‘alleged to be too 
igh. 








The Whole Nation Participates in Owning 
The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 


TOCKHOLDERS of the new Armour and Company—like 
ARMOUR meat products—are found in every state of the 


Union. 


In every state, too, excepting Nevada, there are employes who ~ 
are also stockholders of the Company. 


Moreover, owners of 


foreign countries and American possessions. Many of them are 


employes. 


Thus, ownership by the public has supplanted—in the six years 
since reorganization—the small circle of nine persons who had 
held all the common stock, and the 2,140 individuals im whose 
hands had been preferred stock worth $28,000,000. 


Today, 10,787 employes own stock in the Company and the pub- 


lic is represented in the 


55,495 persons in every state and possession and in 28 foreign 
lands hold preferred stock in Armour and Company. 


23,471 persons in every state and possession and in 10 foreign 
lands are owners of common stock in Armour and Company. 


This is the new Armour and Company. 


The vital nature of 


paring and distributing wholesome and palatable meats and meat 
products—together with the world-wide diffusion of its share 


ownership—creates an 
itself and the public. 


It is the aim of the new Armour and Company to continue to de- 


serve the confidence of 
and the wholesomeness 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


New Assistant Director of Service to Formulate Plans to 
Make Graduates Self-supporting. 
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11 a. m.—Representative Cooper 
(Rep.), of Youngstown, Ohio, called to 
pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m—Representative Woodruff 
(Rep.), of Bay City, Mich., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a, m—Myron C. Taylor, of New 
York, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, called 
to discuss a personal matter. j 

11:45 a. m—A delegation, headed by 
E. C. Oberholtzer, president of the 
Quetico-Superior Gouncil, called to sub- 
mit plans for a treaty between Canada 
and the United States for the proper 
utilization of the natural resources in the 
Rainy Lake watershed, which forms a 
part of the International Boundary Line 
between Ontario and Minnesota. 

12 m—The American Ambassador to 
Peru, Alexander P. Moore, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:30 p. m—The Mexican Ambassador, 
Don Manuel C. Tellez, called to present 
Senor Don Filiburto Gomez, Governor- 
elect of the State of Mexico. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


| features. Courses will be so reshaped 
as to prepare young Indians for pro- 
ductivee money-making callings. Sup- 
plementing this will be the development 
of plans for actually placing young In- 
dians in the industrial life of the nation 
after they have received training in the 
schools. ‘ 

“Graduates who go.to the _ reserva- 
tions,” Dr, Wilbur said in discussing this 
appointment, “have difficulty in finding 
employment and asa result drift back to 
ald habits and do not utilize their edu- 
cations and. training. It is of tremen- 
dous importance that all graduates be 
assisted to find employment, preferably 
among white people, where they can 
earn an independent living.” 

Miss Stewart received her A. B. de- 
gree from the University of Colorado, 
and has taken graduate work in Colum- 
|bia University and the University of 
Chicago. She was given an_ honorary 
degree of Master of Letters by the 
University of Colorado im 1928. She. 
was for eight years a member of the 
faculty and Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. From _ 1921 to 
1927 she was associated with the Em- 
ployment Service of the Department of 
Labor. At first she was Assistant Di- 








rector General in charge of Junior Ed- 
ucation. Later she became Assistant to 
the Director General, in charge of Ju- 
nior Women’s Work, and Assistant Di- 
rector General of Employment. 











SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS 


Made to Measure Shirts and Collars 
demand the Utmost in Expert Fitting 


and Exacting Workmanship for which 
we have gained Foremost Distinction 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 
512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
ustedes NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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the Company’s stock are found also in 32 


ownership by 68,179 stockholders. 




































































the Company’s service in gathering, pre- 


intimate bond of mutual interest between 


the public in the integrity of the Company 
of its products. 
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. Agriculture 


PRariers Abe Advised 


To Demand Removal 
Of Tariff Burdens 


Four Cardinal Principles as 
Basis for Perfect Bill Sug- 
gested by Represen- 


tative Ramseyer. 
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Crop Conditions 


Iron and Steel 


Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 


WEEKLY AVERAGE . 1923 — 1925+ INCLUSIVE = 100 o+++ceeeee 1928. emmmmmmmmme (929 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTI 


fore it goes to the President for ap- | 


proval or disapproval. 

The address follows in full text: 

Protection to American agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor has become the fixed 
national policy. There are not many free 
traders in this country, and there are 
but few Democrats in Congress who still 
advocate the policy of a tariff for reve- 
nue only. 

Work of Special Session. 
Congress was called into special ses, 


sion by the President on April 15th to | 


enact legislation to aid agriculture. That 
agriculture had been for several years 
in a subnormal condition was conceded , 
by all informed persons, parties and in- 
terests. 
dustry would have justified the calling 
of a special session of Congress. Con- 
gress was convened in this special ses- 
sion to pass a farm marketing bill and 
to revise the tariff in the interest of 
agriculture. The farm marketing bill 
was enacted into law along the lines rec- 
ommended by the President and the 
Farm Board of the President’s choice is 
now functioning. One of the two ob- 
jects for which Congress was called into 
special session has been accomplished. 

The tariff bill passed the House May 
28, 1929, and was sent to the Senate 
where hearings were held and it is now 
being re-written by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The two Houses of Congress are now 
in recess. The Senate will reconvene 
August 19, when it is hoped that the 
tariff bill will be ready for the consid- 
eration of the Senate, and the House 
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will reconvene September 23 with the/! 


expectation that the Senate will have 
finished its consideration of the tariff 
bill and that it will be ready to be sent 
to conference. 


If the action of the Senate consists of 
amendments to the various paragraphs 
of the House tariff bill the conferees 
of the Senate and the House will be 
limited to composing differences in the 
bill as it passed the House and in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. If the ac- 
tion of the Senate consists in striking 
out everything after the enacting clause 
in the House bill and substituting an 
entirely new bill therefor, then the con- 
ferees will be authorized to write an en- 
tirely new bill. In either event the 
conference report agreed upon by the 
conferees must be approved by both the 
Senate and the House before the bill is 
sent to the President for his approval 
or disapproval. The plan is to have the 
tariff bill ready to submit to the Presi- 
dent before the regular session which 
convenes on the first Monday. in Decem- 
ber. 

Farm Relief Planned. 

This special session of Congress has 
been rightly referred to as the farm re- 
lief session of Congress. Its object is 
to enact legislation to place agriculture 
on a parity with industry and business. 
The standard by which the tariff bill will 
be judged is whether the benefits to ag- 
riculture outweigh the burdens on agri- 
culture in the readjusted tariff rates. 
The special session of Congress was con- 
vened to confer benefits and not burdens 
on agriculture. 

In the tariff bill as it passed the House, 
many egricultural items were given in- 
creased tariff protection and on the 
whole these increased duties will inure to 
the benefit of agriculture. 

Very little can be done to benefit ag- 
ricultura] products in which there are ex- 
portable surpluses by increasing the 
present duties. On the agricultural prod- 
ucts in which there are surpluses. there 
are but few- increases in duties. The 
increases proposed on swine and swine 
products will have no effect on the mar- 
ket value of swine nor will they add to 
the prices to the consumers. ‘The in- 


creased duty proposed on corn will, at | 


times, have a tendency to stabilize the 
price of corn. 

The House bill from the standpoint of 
agriculture has imperfections. There are 
burdeng in this bill imposed upon farmers 
and consumers generally that should be 
removed before the bill is enacted into 
law. The objections to the House bill 
are not that the House rates on agricul- 
tural products are insufficient but that 
there are imposed burdens on the things 
the farmers have to buy. These burdens 
should be reduced either in the Senate 
or in conference ir order to make the 
bill in fact in the interest of agriculture. 

Procedure Is Suggested. 

If the agricultural organizations want 
to be helpful in making the tariff bill 
bring relief to agriculture they should 
lay less stress on their agitation to in- 
crease the rates in the House bill on ag- 
ricultural products and center their fight 
on reducing the rates on the things the 
farmers have to buy. 

There are 16 schedules ‘in the 
tariff bill, as follows: 

1,—Chemicals, Oils, and Paints. 

2.—Earths, Earthenware, and 
ware. 

3.—Metals and Manufactures of. 

4.—Wood and Manufactures of. 

5.— Sugar, Molasses, and Manufac- 
tures of. 

6.—Tobacco and Manufactures of. 

7.-— Agricultural Products and 
visions. 

8.—Spirits, 
ages. 

9.—Cotton Manufactures. 

10,—Flax, Hemp, Jute. and Manufac- 
tures of. 

11.—Wool and Manufactures of, 

12.—Silk Manufactures. 

13.—Rayon Manufactures. 

14.—Papers and Books, 

15.—Sundries. 

16,—Free List. 

Aid for Surplus Crops. 
Schedule 7, Agricultural Products and | 
rovisions, need not be discussed further, | 
he increased rates confer material ben- | 

@fits on the agricultural industry. The 
increased duties on nonsurplus farm 
products will tend to insure better prices 
for those products. On the surplus agri- 
cultural crops and products no benefits 
can be conferred by Mcreasing duties 
over the rates in existing law. There 
are two ways to help surplus agricultural 
crops and products; first, by encouraging 
a shift in production from the surplus 
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products to the nonsurplus products; and 
second, by the help of the agencies es- 
tablished in the Farm Marketing Act. 
Schedules 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
are in reasonably fair condition. During 
the last campaign it was admitted that 
the textile industries needed some help. 
The bill undertakes.to give such help 
and makes some increases in duties, but 
the increases are not large and do not 
apply to the entire textile schedules ex- 
cept in the woolen schedules where the 
duty on raw wool was increased from 
31 cents to 34 cents per pound on the 
clean content, which made it necessary to 
increase the compensatory duties on the 
manufactures of wool because of the in- 
creased duty on raw wool. m 
Increased duties on casein and black- 
| strap would have been helpful to agri- 
jculture. Casein is made from skimmed 
imilk. We now import over one-half of 
| the casein used in the United States. An 
|ample duty on casein would have given 
lthe entire home market to the dairy 
|farmers. Blackstrap is imported ¢hiefly 
from Cuba to make industrial alcohol 
and takes the place of corn for that pur- 
pose. We would utilize from 25,000,000 
|to 40,000,000 bushels of corn to supply 


the domestic market for industrial alco- | 





fourth, the expansion of our foreign 
trade. 

The farmers are buyers as well as sell- 
ers. In the last campaign they were 
promised duties on their products suf- 
ficient to insure them the domestic mar- 
ket. The duties on farm praducts in the 
House bill, with few exceptions, are 
quite adequate. 

Farmer’s Rights as Consumer. 

The proposed increases of duties which 
| will impose burdens on farmers and con- 
|sumers generally are found in schedules 
| 2, 3,4, 5 and 15. Items of building mate- 

rial, includnig logs of fir, spruce, cedar 
| or western hemlock, cedar lumber, maple 
and birch lumber, shingles, cement, 
| brick, building tile and window glass, 


| were either removed from the free list | 


'to the dutiable list or the duties were 
| increased, all without sufficient evidence 
to warrant such action. The duties on 
| tableware, made of both earth and metal, 
were increased. There are other items 
}in these schedules where increases in du- 
jties are not justified and there are still 
jother items in which existing duties 
|should be reduced. 


Schedule 5 is the sugar schedule. In- 


hol. The tariff bill, as it passed the |creased rate on sugar will effect every 
House, leaves the duties on caesin and|American household. We have to im- 
blackstrap asin existing law which are | port five-sixths of the sugar consume:! 
inadequate. |in continental United States. The Senate 
Pledges to Be Redeemed. is undertaking to work out a sliding scale 
President Hoover in his message to|for sugar so as to protect the American 
Congress, said: “I have called this spe-|beet and cane growers when the import 
cial session of Congress to redeem two| price of sugar is low and to protect the 
pledges given in the last election-farm | American ‘consumer when the import 


| His 


| protection and 


relief and limited changes in the tariff.” 
chief concern in this message to 
Congress was to help agriculture. 
Further in his message, the President 
said: “With some exceptions our man- 
ufacturing industries have been pros- 
perous.” It is a matter of general 
knowledge that our manufacturing in- 
dustries have been and are prosperous. 
Income tax returns were greater for the 
last fiscal year than for,the year before, 
and according to estimates of treasury 


officials they will be much greater for | 


this fiscal year than for the last fiscal 
year. Practically every trade index in- 
dicates maximum volume of _ business. 
From the standpoint of volume of busi- 
ness and incomes, we are living proba- 


| bly in the most prosperous month in the 
| history of our country. 


The weak spot in American business 
has been agriculture. Agriculture is 
recovering and in a manner which many 
hope and believe to be permanent. We 
must aid this agricultural recovery and 
so direct our legislative course to avoid 
an agricultural set back. 

There are few manufacturing indus- 
tries that are in need of additional tariff 
there are some which 
could be better off with less protection. 
In writing a tariff bill we must bear in 
mind: first, the prosperity of all the in- 
dustries including agriculture; second, 
steady employment with good wages to 


American labor; third, the welfare of and | 


justice to the consuming publie; and 


| price of sugar is high. 
Leather Rates in Tariff Bill. 


Cattle hides and calf skins and leather | 


and leather products, including boots and 
{shoes and harness, are now on the free 
list. As the result of a trade between the 
manufacturers of leather and leather 
|goods and certain legislative representa- 
tives of the farm organizations these 
items in the House bill were taken off of 
the free list and duties imposed. In this 
deal the cattle raisers got the worst of 
the bargain. The demand of certain 
legislative representatives of the farm 
| organizations for a duty on cattle hides 
gave the manufacturers of leather prod- 
ucts their opening to have their products 
|taken from the free list and placed on 
the dutiable list. When the duty on 
hides was first suggested it met strenu- 
ous opposition from the manufacturers 
of leather products but it did not take 
them long to see that a change of their 
attitude against a duty on hides would 
give them the best of the bargain. So 
it has worked out with a low duty on 
hides and quite a stiff duty on leather and 
leather products. The farmers would be 
better off with free hides, leather and 
leather products, than with the duties 
proposed in the House bill on these items. 

The tariff bill will have to make a 
number of hurdles before it is in shape 
to be presented to the President for his 
approval or disapproval. The tariff bill 
is now before the country as well as be- 





|fore the Congress. Now is the time to 
|speak out in approval of the proposed 
| rates that are right and in disapproval 
of the proposed rates that are wrong. 
If the agricultural organizations and the 
|Congressmen interested in the welfare 
}of agriculture will put up a united fight 
for a tariff law, such as the President 
called the Congress into special session 
to enact, they will win out. 


I We are the greatest producing nation 
in the world. Our trade with the rest 


of the world has been increasing and our ! 
upon | 


continued prosperity will depend 
an expansion of our foreign trade. In 
writing a tariff bill we must not over- 
|look that fact. We should also realize 
that there is nothing to be gained by 
giving unnecessary offense to our for- 
eign customers. 


|Last year we exported to Canada goods 
|valued at $916,155,506—nearly one-fifth 
of our total exports. Canada is espe- 
| cially sensitive at this time over the pro- 
posals in the House bill to impose duties 


jon lumber and shingles and to- increase | 


the duties on feeder cattle. The impo- 
| Sition of duties on these items as pro- 
posed in the House bill may jeopardize 
the entire St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Waterways project. The opening up of 
this waterway to ocean going vessels 
would mean more for the entire future 
welfare and prosperity of the middle 
West than any advantages that could 
possibly be gained by the aforesaid 
jchanges in duties proposed in the 
House bill. 


(New Zealand Factories 


Were Active in 1927-28 


New Zealand factories were prosper- 


jously active during 1927-28, according | 


|to a report from Consul General at Well- 
|ington, W. L. Lowrie, made public by the 
|Department of Commerce on July 30. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text. 

| During 1927-28 the value of its factory 
| output amounted to £87,729,482, of which 
£32,421,285 represented value added in 
process of manufacture. A total of 
5,166 establishments gave employment to 
81,740 during the year, and disbursed 
£16,875,878 in salaries and wages. 


a 


7 
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Claim for Lower Duty 


New York, July 31.—The- Customs 
Court, in overruling a protest of Meyer 
& Lange, finds that certain imported 
pretzels, baked and salted, were correctly 
taxed at the rate of 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 733, tariff act 
of 1922. 

Claims for a lower duty, or for free 
entry, under various paragraphs of the 
| law are set aside by the court in an opin- 
ion by Judge, Waite. (Protests No. 
161212-G-12835-26.) ‘ad 





Canada is one of our best customers. | 


On Pretzels Is Denied | 
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Applications Filed 


_ For Radio Licenses 


| 


|Petitions for Construction 
Permits Are Received by 
Radio Commission. 


The Federal State Marketing Service. 
of Sacramento, Calif., has filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission applications 
| for seven new licenses to cover construc- 
|tion permits previously issued it for 
| State-wide market quotations service. 

Construction permits were issued 
March 30, for stations at Sebastopol, San 
| Jose, San Francisco, Brawley, Los An- 
jgeles, Salinas and Sacramento, all in 
| California. to employ two day and three 
|day and night frequencies. 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced the receipt of four other appli- 
| cations involving short waves. The full 
|text of the statement follows: 
| Construction permits: Monterey Penin- | 
jsula Airport, P. 0) Box 755, Monterey, | 
|Calif. Application for new construction 
| permit to eonstruct new station for aero- 
|nautical purposes at Monterey, Calif., 
requests 3,410 and 5,880 kilocycles and | 

150 watts. | 
| Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 812, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Ap- 
plication for radio station construction 
permit requests permission to erect 
“Stand-by” transmitter at Santa Clara, 
Calif. (call-letters KFS), using 109, 123, 
| 143, 418, 500, 8,690, 13,060, 16,980, 21,- 
580, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 kilocy- 
cles and 500-30 kilowatts. 

Licenses: 

Western Air Express, Inc., 117 West 
Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Ap- 
plications (5) for new licenses cover con- 
| struction permits issued April 22, 1929, 
for the construction of transmitters at 
Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Kansas 
City, Chicago, and San Diego (Calif.), 
on 2,482, 3,460, 5,690, 6,410 and 500 watts. 
(These stations erected for aeronautical 
purposes.) 

Federal State Marketing Service, State 
Office Bldg., Sacramento, Calif. Appli- 
cations (7) for station licenses covering 
}construction permits issued March 30, 
1929, for the construction of transmitters 
at Sebastopol, Calif., San Jose, Cailif., 
San Francisco, Calif., Brawley and El 
Centro, Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., Sa- 
linas, Calif., and Sacramento, Calif., 
using 10,010 and 8,810 kilocyeles day 
and 3,250, 4,244, and 5,365 kilocycles day 
and night. . 

Charles H. Vincent, Packard i'roving 
Grounds, Utica, Mich. 
renewal of experimental station license 
(term ending July 21, 1929) for 1,608, 
2,302, 3,076, 4,108, 6,155 kilocycles and 
500 watts power. (Transmitter location 
is Utica, Mich., call-letters W8XB.) 
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Commerce 


| Need for Rain Is Sai 


d to Be General © 


Except in Gulf States and Local Areas 


Statement of Condition Is Given in Weekly Review of Crop 


Conditions 


Except in the Gulf States and local 
areas elsewhere rain now is needed quite 
| generally over much of the country, the 
| Weather Bureau stated July 31 in its re- 
view of weather and crop conditions for 
the last week. The full text of the Bu- | 
reau’s statement follows: 

Unsettled weather prevailed during | 
;much of the week, but rainfall was | 
mostly confined to the Gulf States and | 
some northern portions of the coun- | 
|try. Temperature changes were rather | 
| marked, especially in the Northeast, : the | 
Lake region, and the northern Great | 
Plains, and maximum _ temperatures | 
were in excess of 100 degrees at several| 


stations in the Northwest and the South- 
west, 


Temperatures were bolw normal quite | 


by Weather Bureau. 


cellent advance was made, Showers were 
beneficial in some central Rocky Moun- 
tain districts and the Southwest, where 
the range and water supply revived, but 
the Great Basin is generally dry, as well 
as the more western States. Threshing 
and outdoor activities made excellent ad- 


| vance generally, except for some retarda- 


tion by the extreme heat in central val- 
ley areas. In the Southeast showers4 
were of frequent occurrence, delaying 
outdoor operations, and some lowlands 
are still too wet, while local hail damage 


was reported in Alabama. 


Wheat Harvest 
Advanced Northward 


Harvesting winter wheat is now nearly 
completed to the northern limits of the 


| belt and threshing has begun to South 


Dakota and Minnesota. This work is 


a 


generally over the southern tier of States | about finished in the southern parts of 
| from southwestern South Carolina to cen- | the belt and made excellent advance gen- 
tral Arizona where the minus departures | erally under mostly favorable weather, 


1908 tons per week. 


|} reached as much as 3 degrees. In all} 
other portions of the country, except | 
locally in the far Northwest and in Cali- | 
fornia, temperatures ranged above the 
seasonal average, reaching from 6 de- | 
grees to 11 degrees in the North-Central 
States and part of the Lake region. | 
| Maximum temperatures were high prac- 
| tically everywhere, especially so in the 
north-central portions where they were 
over 100 degrees, the highest being 106 
degrees at Bismarck, N. Dak., and Miles 
City, Mont., while the highest for the 
| week was 110 degrees at Yuma, Ariz. | 
Rainfall Was Light 
West of Mississippi | 
Rainfall for the week was light over | 
much of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, although there were locally 
heavy falls in eastern New Mexico and | 
western Texas. Large areas reported | 
amounts too small for measurement, | 
especially the northern Great Plains, and | 
the far Southwest was again dry, except | 
locally. In the Gulf States and the South- 
west moderate to heavy rains occurred, 
with locally excessive falls, while there 
were some rather heavy showers in the 
lower Lake region, the upper Ohio Val- 
ley, and the Northeast. Much of the} 
middle Atlantic section had only light 
rains, except in scattered localities. 
Except in the Gulf States and some| 
local areas elsewhere, rain is now needed 
quite generally over much of the country. 
In the East, especially the Middle At- 
lantic States, moisture is becoming badly 
| needed and a general rain would be very 
beneficial over much of the Corn Belt, 
but there were locally helpful falls in 
| the Ohio Valley and western Kansas. The 
| Northwest continues generally dry, with} 
| crop prospects discouraging, although in} 
| seetions where irrigation is_practiced ex- | 





British Industry | 
Losing Steel Trade 


Relative Position in World| 
Production Has Declined | 
Since War. 


[Continued fvom Page 1.) 
jing mills, the report states, raises the} 
| question as to whether there is a lack of 
balance in the industry at the present 
time. At the beginning of the present 
year there were 424 blast furnaces in the 
United Kingdom of which an average 
;of 140 were in blast during the year. | 
The average output of these furnaces 
was 47,224 tons per annum or about} 


Possessions Buy Exports. 


Exports of iron and steel products, 
| according to the bulletin, are an economic 
|necessity for Great Britain. In the case 
of some products, such as gaivanized 
sheets and tin plates, the bulk of produc- 
{tion enters into export trade. In 1928 
British export trade in these products 
{was conducted at a slightly improved 
|level as compared with 1927, a gain of 
65,000 tons being shown. 

However, the report states, it is im- 
|practicable to attempt to point to any} 
| distinct trend as the strong gains shown | 





in such products as pig iron, thin black 
plates and sheets, and tin plate were} 
largely offset by equally marked de- 
creases in shipments of steel bars, rods, 
jand angles, galvanized sheets and rails. | 

The largest and most dependable | 
markets for British iron and steel prod- 
ucts are those in the several British 


javeraging about fair. 
{half of Kansas corn was suffering, but 


| corn, is 
| Michigan and Wisconsin it is advancing 


j ally. 


|picking becoming active in the southern 
|part of the last-named State, 


}or only fair, and condition mostly fair 


| reported 
|was excellent in Arkansas, with bloom 


except that it was too hot in some sec- 
tions for men and horses. Some local 
plowing was done in the East and was 
well under way in Kansas. Harvest was 
favored in the extreme Northwest. 

Late spring wheat continued to dete- 
riorate in North Dakota, while the har- 
vest of early is under way; the crop is 
poor to only fair in Montana, with many 
fields reported a complete failure. Too 
rapid ripening occurred in Minnesota, 
where condition was mostly poor and 
early wheat being cut, while. the returns 
from early harvest in South Dakota were 
somewhat better than expected. Oat har- 
vest is general to the northern border 
of the country, with threshing well alon’g 
in central parts and about done in the 
Southwest. The condition of flax is spot- 
ted: rye and barley harvests are well 
advanced. 


Rain Needed 
In Corn Belt 


Rain is rather badly needed in most 
sections of the main Corn Belt, and the 
progress of the crop averaged only fair 
on this account. 4 

In Iowa the bulk of the crop was hit 


|by the hot wave at the critical pollina- 
|tion stage, and the leaves rolled and 


there was some firing; some late corn 


|was probably injured; some is waist- 


high and has not yet tasseled. In the 
Ohio Valley progress was mainly very 
good, but here also, except in Ohio, there 
was some firing and deterioration on 
acconut of the dryness. In Missouri 
the condition of the crop continued 
mostly very good, except that it was 
nearly stationary on uplands and some 
curling cccurred in spots. In Oklahoma 
rogress was poor, and corn was firing 
in local areas, with condition spotted, 
In the eastern 


in the western half it was in good con- 
dition—tasseling and reaching the roa#- 
ing-ear-stage. In Nebraska. progress 
and condition were excellent and much 
is in tassel and some silking. 

Reports from the South Atlantic and 
Southeastern States show corn in fair 
condition, but mostly needing rain, 
though there.was too much moisture in 
Georgia and Florida. In the Middle At- 
lantic Coast States and Pennsylvania 
suffering from drought. In 


rapidly and silking and tasseling géner- 
In the northern border Statés from 
Minnesota to Montana~corn has dete- 
riorated, due to the heat, except in 
southeastern Montana and in seetions 
where rain was ample. 


Catton Growth 
Varies Widely 


Growth of cotton varied widely in the 
eastern belt, but mostly good advance was 
made in the western. In the Atlantic 
States progress varied from rather poor 
to excellent; the crop was blooming 
freely to North Carolina and was setting 
squares, blooms, and bolls rather freely 
in South Carolina, while mature bolls 
were opening rapidly in Georgia and 


In een- 
tral parts of the belt progress of cotton 
was mostly good, except in central and 
southern Mississippi where it was poor 


to good. The crop was setting squares 
freely to Tennessee; some shedding was 
in southern parts. Progress 


and bolls forming rapidly and the gen- 


/eral condition very good; the crop was 


clean and well cultivated. In Louisiana 
advance was rather poor to fair, and 
some shedding was noted, but cotton was 
maturing early and picking has begun in 


a 


6 


Application for | 


| the south; it is opening in the north. 
possessions. The greatest tonnage of | 
British ferrous products an nu in India Progress Good 
and Ceylon, with Australia the second | 
largest outlet. In 1928 Argentina was In Oklahoma 
the third most important market fol-| In Oklahoma progress was generally 
lowed by Japan, South Africa, Belgium | Very good, but rain was beginning to be 
and New Zealand. | manera ae ep was meonily fruiting 
: | well, but condition was spotted, rangin 
Imports of Steel Heavy. |from. poor to good in the east to weed 
Notwithstanding the oe ae Srpet | excellent in the west. In Texas 
|Britain is a producer of a sinds of|growth was largely good in the north, 
steel, a very considerable tonnage of | although there was some local damage 
Soe i tapered from ah Continent. |by dryness, but advance was only peor 
The bulk of these imports is in semi-|in the south where there was frequent 
eeiabes prodpeta. pet ee pnt ae Pr cloudiness, sad davies ; 
sheet bars. hese semi- roducts | shedding; the general condition was stil 
are peed erieyety for me production | fairly gotd; picking and ginning in the 
\of sheets which are exported. |south were hindered by rain, but the 
In 1928 more than half of British iron | first bales were reported from the central 
and steel imports orginated in Belgium.|@nd northeast. The weather was gen- 
Imports from the United States were of |erally favorable for weevil activity, ex- 
small volume and consisted chiefly of |cept in the northwestern belt, with the 
special sheets, screw-cutting steel and| frequent rains in Texas rendering poi- 
tubes and fittings. soning ineffective. 
elie heaters taal lenees “ sida ne was favored in most ape: 
A i en |tions o e country, rain was needed 
ae mn ee Ke nastasye and ranges rather gener- 
Y oa ‘osts | ally. e range was especially dry, and 
| ould Cut R sa ware, Ie. _ the northern Great 
Someone Sipemmniient | i i i 
[Continued from Page 1.) | tte wae aie ysded in mune eit 
| @ach slab will contain a different kind or | sections although beneficial ee — 
amount of coarse aggregate and a apr curred in the Southwest ' a 
ent quantity of water. xing, placing a 
| and finishing of the concrete will be done | damian test tank ene & uae parts, bee 
lin accordance with modern paving prac-|to the Dakotas Y rusk Oe 
tice, using standard equipment. badly in the Middle Atlantic States 
| After curing, the slabs will be drilled | while moisture wuld be helpful oe, 
|for cores and subdivided into beams|where. Tobacco is beginning to show 
| Suitable for flexure or. bending tests. | the effects of the dry weather in Ten- 
| Supplementary test. will also be made | neesee and Wisconsin, but is doing well 
|on beams and cylinders cast at the time |elsewhere. Sugar cane is making vig- 
the pavement slab is placed, which will|orous growth in Loulsiand ahd sugar 
show the relationship between the|béets are in good to excellent condition, 
strength of molded specimens and that of | Citrus are in satisfactory shape in Feor- 
specimens cut from pavemen. slabs. ida and California. 
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Taxation 








Judicial Definition 


Asked as to Liability 


Of Fleet Corporation 


Responsibility for Losses in 


Operating Shipping Board 
Vessels Denied in Gov- 
ernment Brief. 


/ 


Facts Found by Board of Tax Appeals 


Held to Be Based on Proper Evidence 


PELLANT, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE. No. 8235, CIRCUIT 
CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 


In ruling on the only question raised 


ke aes Ce ° 
A brief for the government, in support |in this appeal, the appellate court held 
of the opinion of the lower court involv- | that certain findings of fact of the Board 
ing a claim of the Royal Insurance Com- | °f Tax Appeais relative to the character 


pany, Ltd., and others, against the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation has been filed 


of advancements made by the taxpayer, 
and the year of loss on the sale of cer- 


with the Supreme Court of the United et cee were supported’ by 
States it was stated, July 31, by the De- e 


partment of Justice. 


The question involved in this case is 
whether, as the Fleet Corporation, as 
agent of the United States in the opera- 


It is incumbent upon the court, it was 
stated, to accept the findings of fact of 
the Board where there is any substan- 
tial evidence to sustain them. 


tion of Shipping’ Board vessels, can be| John T. Sullivan (Jeffery G. Sullivan 
held in its corporate capacity responsi-| With him on the brief) for appellant; 
ble for losses arising out of the operation | Andrew D. Sharpe, Special Assistant to 


of those vessels. 
Lower Court Dismissed Suit. 


the Attorney General (Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Sewall Key, Special Assistant to 


The lower court ruled that the case|the Attorney General, and C. M. Charest, 
should be dismissed. An appeal was|General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals for | Revenue, with him on the brief) for ap- 
the Second Circuit, pending which a re-| pellee. 


view is asked in the Supreme Court. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


On petition to review decision of 
Board of Tax Appeals. Before Kenyon, 


In a brief filed in relation to a petition| Circuit Judge, Johnson and McDermott, 
for a writ of certiorari presented in the | District Judges. 


Supreme Court of the United States by 


tlte Royal Insurance Company, Limited 


and others, against the Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, the Depart- 
ment of Justice expresses the opinion 
that the ruling of the lower court is 


sound. 
Similar Cases Pending. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
?| delivered by Judge Johnson, follows: 





this review are the claimed absence from 
the record of any substantial evidence 


Tax Appeals (7 B. T. A. 786). 
It is settled law that this court must 


Due to the fact that there are before| accept the findings of facts made by the 


the court other cases involving similar|Board where there is any substantial | 


issues, no objection is made to granting |¢Vidence to sustain them. 

the writ to review the decision of the|_ Avery v. Commissioner of Internal 
lower court; in this case. The opinion| Revenue, 22 Fed. (2) 6; Royal Packing 
also is expressed by the Department Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
that, if the writ is granted, the case be| 22 Fed. (2) 536; Mastin v. Commissioner 
advanced to be neard with the other cases|0f Internal Revenue, 28 Fed. (2) 1748; 


pending. 


McKendrick Coal & Dock Co. v. Commis- 


This is a case growing out of a suit|sioner of Internal Revenue, 29 Fed. (2) 


by the Royal Insurance Company, and|559; Feeders Supply Co. v. Commis-| 


was begun in September, 1928, against] sioner of Internal Revenue, 31 Fed. (2) 
the Fleet Corporation to recover for | 274. 

cargo damages sustained in »December, : . 

1922. The judgment of the lower court Advancements Are Claimed 


was that the case should be dismissed,| 4s Merchandise Costs 


but an appeal was taken to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second 


The matters decided adversely to pe- 


Circuit, pending which a review of the titioner are: (1) Couch Mills Company 
matter is asked in the Supreme Court| Matter. Petitioner claims that the sev- 


of the United States. 
Issue Involved. 


eral advancements making up ihe ac- 
count should have .been allowed by the 
Board as costs of merchandise. The 


Involved in the case is the question] Board found that the advancements were 
“whether, as the Fleet Corporation is an}loans by petitioner to the Couch Mills 


agent of the United States in the oper 


-| Company, a corporation. This finding is 


ation of Shipping Board vessels, it can|amply sustained by the evidence. Wal- 


be held in its corporate capacity respon 
sible for losses arising out of the oper 


-}+ter D. Couch, president of the Couch 
-| Mills Company, called as a witness by 


ation of those vessels.” There is also| petitioner, testified: 
involved a question as to the application| “It was intended tg pay that money 
of the Suits in Admiralty Act to the| back, because I recall a note was given 


pending case. 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 31, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will.be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





Sears, Roebuck & Company Employes 


Saving and Profit Sharing Pension 
Fund, Docket No. 16290. 

The petitioner’s Employes’ Savings 
and Profit Sharing Pension Fund 
held to have been a trust during the 
years under consid@ration, and tax- 
able as an entity. 

Alexander, Conover & Martin, Docke 
No. 14258. 

Personal service classification de- 
nied petitioner for the years 1920 
and 1921. 

National Electric Ticket Register Co. 
Docket No. 37745. A 

Held that petitioner has failed to 
prove that it is the owner of the 
patent upon which it.claims deduc- 
tions for exhaustion and the deter- 
mination of the respondent is up- 
held. 


for a part of it, and Powers did not want 
to let us have the money. He frequently 
requested payment and stated that he 
needed ‘it. We were unable to pay be- 
cause we didn’t have it. There was none 
of the money ever paid back to the Pow- 
ers Manufacturirg Company. The debt 
was finally cancelled by an issuance of 
stock.” 

“At the time in 1917, when the first 
advance was made by the Powers Manu- 
facturing Company, the Couch Mills 
Company was engaged in erecting the 
buildings. It was not manufacturing 
goods at that time. The amounts ad- 
vanced io the Couch Mills Company at 
the time was treated as a loan. They 
were carried as liabilities of the Com- 
pany.” 

L. J. Powers, president of petitioner 
,|Powers Manufacturing Company, testi- 
fied: 

“There was no understanding made 
with them, only we would put up the 
money and they would furnish the ma- 
terial and they hoped to give us that 
money back that they would make 
enough profit out of the handling of all 
these contracts to pay us that’ money 
back that we advanced.... 

“We were to pay them for the material 
and they were to pay this money back.” 

No claim was made before the Board 
or is made here for the deduction of these 
»}advancements as bad debts or as the 
purchase price of worthless stock of the 
Couch Mills Company. 


u 


t 


Second Claim Concerns 
Money to Farming Company 
(2) The second matter involves ad- 





Lesh & Matthews Lumber Co., Docket|vancements made by petitioner to the 


No. 11784. 

Evidence insufficient to show that 
a deduction for a bad debt or a loss 
was allowable in 1920. : 

Jacobus Brothers & Company, Ine. 
Docket No. 24498. 

Where $95,000 was paid in 1922 in 
compromise of proposed additional 
assessments of income and profits 
taxes for 1917 to 1920, inclusive, in- 
vested capital for 1921 should be ad- 
justed by the amount of the compro- 
mise payment. ; 

Special assessment denied. 

H.W. Hardinge, Docket No. 34862. 

Held evidence insufficient to estab- 
lish the value of a patent on March 
1, 1913. 


Iowa-Alabama Farms Company, a cor- 
poration, over a period of years. It ap- 
pears that the advancements of each 
year were’ regularly charged off as 
»| worthless by petitioner at the end of the 
year in which the respective advance- 
ments were made. It appears too that 
the Iowa-Alabama Farms Company at all 
the times the advancements were charged 
off as worthless owned and still owns 
real estate and that petitioner up to the 
time of the hearing before the Board 
still continued to make advances to it. 
Under these circumstances the Board 
held, and we think with good reason, that 
petitioner’s acts spoke louder than its 
words, 
It is reasonable to believe that the 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co., Docket | ——— 


No. 22479. 

; Reasonable amounts as compensa- 
tion of officers determined in accord- 
ance with respondent’s determina- 
tion. 


mination of a deficiency was erro- 
neous held not sustained by the evi- 
dence, the burden being on the re- 
spondent. 

W.N. Thornburgh Manufacturing Com- 


National Electrie Ticket Register Co., pany, Docket No. 17120. 


Docket No. 13097. 
Respondent’s determination ap- 
proved for lack of evidence. 
Respondent’s claim that his deter- 








Evidence considered and held in- 
sufficient to sustain the petiti®ner’s 
contention that the payments in- 
involved herein were royalties. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


June 
1929 


Passenger revenue ....... 9,341,484 
Total oper. rev. ... 
Maintenance of way ...... 4,620,624 
Maintenance of equipment. 6,902,550 
Transportation expenses... 10,980,228 


Net from railroad ........ 9,284,161 
MUNROE ios baee a slaks o..e 2,492,569 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 6,346 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 6,785,246 
Net after rents ......... +» 6,436,068 


Aver. miles operated ..... 6,914.06 


» Operating ratio ......se00 72.5 


The only matters for consideration on| 


supporting the findings of the Board of | 














Court Announces Principle That Findings Must Be Sus-| 
tained Is Substantially Supported. 





POWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AP-|Iowa-Alabama Farms Company would 


have gone out of business long ago if in 
the opinion of petitioner it had been as 
hopélessly insolvent as it is now claimed 


it was from 1918 to 1921 and since. At} 


least this was the conclusion of the 
Board and we may not set aside its find- 
ings. As said in Avery v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue (supra), “We are 
not at liberty to substitute our opinion 
for that of the Board on the facts shown 
in the record even if we were disposed 
to do so.” The claimed worthlessness of 
the stock of the Iowa-Alabama Farms 
Company held by petitioner must be 


tested by the same facts and requires | 


no further consideration. 

(3) The third matter complained of 
relates to the refusal of the Board to 
allow the loss on sale of Liberty Bonds 


to be charged against income for the | 
|Farm Board Member Urges Changes in Law 
For Development of Cooperative Movement 


year ending July 31, 1920. As the rec- 
ord shows that the bonds were not sold 
until August 2, 1920, the Board had no 
other alternative. If the bank actually 
sold the bonds for petitioner’s account 


in July and the August dates were only | 


matters of bookkeeping as argued by pe- 
titioner, the burden of proof was on peti- 
tioner to prove the fact. Having failed to 
do so it may not now be heard to com- 
plain. 


We find no error in the record and the 


petition for review is dismissed. 
July 23, 1929. 


Limits Are Advocated 


On Population Count: 


Advisory Committee Would 


Confine Tabulation to 
Germane Subjects. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
addition of the question on ownership 
of radio sets. 

7. The Committee is opposed to the in- 
clusion of the suggested group of ques- 


tions on children born (number of chil- 
dren born to each married woman, num- 
ber of these children living, age at first 
marriage [or duration of marriage], 


whether first, second, or later marriage), | 


and recommends that the executive com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to 
the inclusion of these items in a special 
sample inquiry. 

8. The conference desires to emphasize 
as a general principle that the popula- 
tion schedule should be used only for the 
purpose of completing enumeration and 
should be‘ confined therefore to those 
items for which information on every 
individual is necessary and should not 
include items for which data can be col- 
lected in special surveys, or by can- 
vassers of samples of the population. 

In accordance with this principle the 
conference is of the opinion that the 
schedule should be restricted to the mini- 
mum item of the items but recommends 
that the Director take into consideration 


a supplementary family schedule for a| 
sample of the population to include sev- | 


eral important items for which a spe- 
cial enumeration is not needed or prac- 
ticable, the choice df which items be left 
for consideration by the executive com- 
mittee of this conference. 

9. That a question be added to the 
schedule to determine the extent of mi- 
gration between farms and cities during 
1929. The schedule already contains a 


question as to farm residence on the cen- | 


sus date. The additional question would 


read ,“Did this person live on a farm 12) 
months ago?” and the migrants would | 


be those persons who answered “Yes” to 
one question and “No” to the other. 


Family Card Approved. 

10. The conference strongly approves 
the proposal of the Census Bureau to 
draw up a family card and recommends 
that the details of this card be left to the 


executive committee in consultation with | 


the Director. 


11. The committee authorizes the 
Chairman to appoint an executive com- 
mittee to work in conjunction with the 
Director. 

In connection with the discussion of 
the questions on children born the point 
was raised that the schedule already 
contains a record of the number of chil- 
dren actually in the family at the time 
of the enumeration and that for many 
purposes a proper tabulation of these fig- 
ures will serve as well, or nearly as well, 
in results to be obtained from a new 
question on the schedule. Figures were 


presented showing that the relation be- | 


tween the average number of children 
in the families, the native whites and 
foreign-born whites, in Detroit in 1910 
was practically the same on the basis 
of (a) children under 10 enumerated on 
the schedule, (b) children born, and (c) 
children living. 


In the discussion of the question on! 


migration between farms and cities em- 
phasis was placed on the importance of 
knowing exactly how rapidly this move- 
ment population is taking place and what 


kind of people it is, especially of what 


age, who are making this change. 

The resolution recommending a fam- 
ily card was passed after considerable 
discussion of the desirability of making 


a complete tabulation of all the signifi-| 


cant material on the population schedule. 
It was argued in particular provision 


should be made for tabulatine this mate- | 


rial before any extensive additions to the 
schedule were considered. 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


PPEAL AND ERROR: Review: 
Evidence to Support.—Findings of fact of the Board of Tax 
Appeals relative to the character of certain advancements made by the tax- 
payer and the year of loss of sale of certain Liberty Bonds, held: Supported 
by substantial evidence.—Powers Mrg. Co. v. Commissioner. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1297, Col. 2 (Volume 
August 1, 1929. 





‘OURTS: Circuit Courts of Appeals: Jurisdiction: Appeals from Board of 
Power to Review Findings of Fact.—Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, in cases on appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals, must accept 
the findings of fact made by the Board where there is any substantial evi- 
dence to sustain them.—Powers Mfg. Co. v. Commissionér, (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1297, Col. 2 
August 1, 1929. 


Tax Appeals: 


(Volume IV). 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 











producers into effective associations or | 
corporations under their own control, for | to most cooperatives, but all of them may | 
not apply in all cases. In order that | 


greater unity of effort in marketing and 
by providing the establishment and fi- 
nancing of a farm marketing system of 
producer owned and producer controlled 
cooperative associations and other agen- 


Functions of Marketing 
Organization Described 


That it was not the intention of Con- | 
gress to provide this fund as simply a 
reservoir of cheap money, to be applied 
for by agricultural 
interest costs, is evident from the fol- 
{lowing language of the act, section 7, 
paragraph 5, under subdivision, “Loans 
to Cooperative Associations”: 

“Enabling the cooperative association 
applying for a loan to advance to its 
members a greater share of the mar- 
ket price of the commodity delivered 
to the association than is practicable 
under other credit facilities.” 

If then it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to foster and encourage coopera- 
tive marketing, perhaps it will be profit- 
able to consider for a few moments their | 
proper functions and some of the meth- 
ods that may be profitably employed to 
develop them. 

First let us consider 
things that an 
marketing organization 
performs what should be its principal 
objective, namely, maintaining the in- 
dustry on a reasonably prosperous bz is. 
First and most important is the regula- 
tion of the distribution of the shipments 
to the various markets so that all mar- 
kets will be properly supplied according 
to demand condition. 

This is absolutely necessary to avoid 
gluts and famines, and thus to ctabilize 
markets to a point that will enable the 
producer, as well as the dealers, both 
retail and wholesale, 
|If a quantity o2 a product exceeding the 
|consumer demand is offered in the mar- | 
ket, the price is often reduced to a point 
below the cost to the producer. 
|the absolute necessity of regulation of | 
supply to demand. 

Control of Supply 
At Source Required 

It is, of course, important to develop 
efficient marketing organizations, but if 
these organizations only operate to cut 
down the cost of distribution without 
controlling a 
production to exercise a control of sup- 
ply at the source, so as to regulate the 
supply to the demand and avoid gluts 
and famines, they will overlook the prin- 
cipal and most important service that 
can be performed for the commodity they 


groups to reduce 


agricultural commodity 





make profit. 


As President of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange and the California 
Association of Cali- 
fornia, I have been closely connected with 
their operation for many years and I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the 
splendid results acomplished by those or- 
ganizations is due principallv to their 
large degree of control enabling orderly 
regulation of supply to demand. 
service those organizations had been able 
to perform had been limited to only a 
savings in marketing cost, it is doubtful 
if they could have retained the large 
measure of confidence which they have 
from the industry and the public. 


Walnut Growers’ 


should give consideration to the follow- 


(a) Does the commodity lend itself to 
organization of a national selling’ or- 


(b) Is its volume great enough? 
(c) Is the continuity of movement such 
as. will warrant a national selling or- 


Suggests Methods 


To Stimulate Consumption 

(d) Even though the commodity may | 
not be able to support a separate na- 
tional selling organization, is it worth 
while having in mind the selling through 
|some national selling service or combin- 
ing with some other cooperative group 
selling to the same class of trade whose 
commodity is not competitive? 

(e) Are there’ separate 
local or regional units that may be co- 
ordinated into unified action? 











(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
New York Central R. R. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Six Months June Six Months 


1928 1929 1928 1929 


; 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Freight revenue .......... 19,499,776 19,087,594 119,915,861 113,035,858 | 17,836,158 16,155,878 100,322,685 92,266,200] 6,646,631 
9,205,957 47,130,718 46,500,403] 2,056,847 2,227,839 11,035,743 11,668,749| 1,630,760 
+eeeees 33,811,021 $2,582,703 193,739,620 183,109,873 | 21,282,674 19,833,416 119,294,952 111,231,256! 9,308,165 
4,576,377 24,297,014 23,099,918 | 2,328,722 2,375,219 13,972,399 .14,252,302| 1,406,602 
6,724,666 43,688,742 39,657,294] 4,604,403 3,906,843 25,765,216 23,978,377| 1,939,954 
> 10,387,238 67,586,828 64,872,583] 6,830,388  6,692.506 41,230,459 40,369,027! 2,435,805 
Total expenses incl. other 24,526,860 23,849,104 146,945,540 140,007,762 | 15,179,570 14,359,080 89,172,060 86,710,484! 6,636,795 
8,733,599 46,794,080 43,102,111] 6,103,104 5,474,386 30,122,892 24,520,772! 2,671,37 
2,278,742 14,066,098 12,750,396| 1,081,579 915,832 6,154,799 5,284,954 
14,239 48,470 91,541 | 2.013 15,421 26,945 49,235 
6,440,618 32,679,512 80,260,174] 5,069,512 4 
6,115,611 31,247,488 28,545,314| 4,788,077 4,293,969 22,490,840 17,712,360) 1.772,274 
6,906.21 6,914.06 6,906.21) 5,639.42 ,637.54 5,639.42 5,637.54| 3,765.29 
73.2 75.9 16.5 71.3 


i 


72.4 74.8 78.0 | 


Union Pacific 


543,083 23,941,148 19,186,583, 1,925,589 


70.2 | 
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Liberty Bonds 


Census 


Findings of Fact of Board of Tax Ap- 


Coordination and Mobilization of State and Federal Forces | 
Suggested by C. C. Teague. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Some of the following principles apply 


the demand shall keep pace with increas- 
ing production everything possible should 
be done to stimulate consumption by: 

1. National advertising. 

2. Increasing the attractiveness of 
the product by better grading and pack- 
ing. 
| ge Cooperation with all wholesale and 
retail avenues of distribution in better 
methods of disply and merchandising. 

4. Reducing costs of distribution, thus 
| providing lower prices to the consumer 
| and a return of a larger percentage of 
|the consumer’s dollar to the producer. 
| This lowering of cost of distribution to 
be accomplished by: (a) The elimina- 


the producer and the wholesale jobbers 


legitimate avenues of distribution. (b) 
The holding of credit Icsses to a min- 
imum. 

There are, of course, many other 
things that can be accomplished by col- 
lective action of nroducer owned market- 
|ing organizations, but the foregoing are 
probably the most important. 


Coordination of Federal 
|And State Forces Needed 


The greatineed for the sound develop- 


|the coordination and mobilization of the 
Federal and State forces behind it, thus 
giving it the stamp of public approval 
and getting behind it the necessary con- 
fidence of producers. In my opinion this 
can be accomplished without the setting 
up of any new bureaus and departments 
which only operate to cortfuse the issue. 
This could be accomplished by: 

(a) The Act creating the Cooperative 

Marketing Division (Act of July 2, 1926, 
U. S. Code Title 7, Chapter 18, Sections 
451-457) could be amended so that it 
specifically directs the Division to work 
out complete collaboration plans with 
| State governments and State universi- 
ties in the promotion and formation of 
|}grower owned and controlled coopera- 
tives. % 
(b) The Smith Lever Act (Act of May 
|8, 1914, U. S. Code Title 7, Chapter 13, 
Sections 341-348) under which the Gov- 
|ernment is empowered to collaborate with 
| State governments in Extension Service 
to farmers, should be amended and the 
necessary additional funds provided to 
provide for two Extension Service spec- 
ialists ‘n cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing, whose services are to be made 
availatle to each State upon the same 
|terms as this Extension Service is now 
| participated in by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These cooperative marketing spe- 
| cialists would be used in the development 
and strengthening of grower owned and 
controlled cooperatives in marketing 
farm products and the purchase of farm 
supplies. 


Instruction Needed 


In Science of Marketing 

There is an army of some 4,000 exten- 
sion agents and specialists provided by 
the collaboration of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the various States under the 
Smith-Lever Act, who are in close con- 
tact with and have in large measure the 
confidence of the farmers of the United 
States. These extension ‘specialists have 
been very effective in teaching the 
farmer how to produce more efficiently, 
but they have given little attention to 
the more important question, which in- 
cludes the economic science of marketing 
so as to get a living price for that which 
he produces. Among the valuable serv- 
|ices that these men can perform are: 

Survey of the set-up and operations 
of existing cooperatives. 





from the study of successful cooperatives 
}to point out mistakes of organization 
and policy of existing cooperatives where 
|needed, and assist and inform farmers 
upon the soundness and necessity of co- 
operative marketing, and sound princi- 
ples and practices of operation and the 
methods and efficiency of the cooperatives 
operating in their territory. With such 
information all of the large number of 
farm advisors now employed in working 
with the farmers will be in position to 
give ithe facts to the farmers with whom 
they contact and whose confidence as 
impartial experts they now have. 





|been more helpful in marketing? Be- 
cause: 

; Except in a few cases where local pub- 
lic sentiment has strongly favored the 
cooperative movement they have not 
dared to advocate actively cooperative 
marketing. 

Where they did so, complaints were 
filed with the universities by the specu- 
lative shippers who were interested in 
discouraging the movement. They 
pointed out that the universities repre- 
sented all of the people and were sup- 


struct their men not to advocate cooper- 
ative marketing and in most cases they 





‘Unified Radio Facilities to Serve Press 


| ment of a single public utility corporation | ment among the companies. 


}can the entire press of the nation be 
| served with the radio. facilities set aside 


|Inc., the radio subsidiary of Hearst in- 
| terests. | 


| shall establish a mutual corporation to| 1999, and repeatedly thereafter and at 








| stay order motion. 


| Outlined in Brief 


| mission has made the following findings: | 


| alleged in the purported Notice of Ap- 


tion of all speculative profit between | 


and retailers, or other necessary and | ditions: 





ment of the cooperative movement is | 





Establishment of a measuring stick | 





Why have these Farm Advisors not | 





ported by the taxpayers and if they ex-! 
pected to get the necessary political sup-! 
port for the appropriations necessary to | 


these universities they had better in-| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] | 













“(YEARLY c .TODAY’S 
Cixpex_ 1297) PAGE 


Radio 


With News Is Declared to Be Essential 


Order Requiring Establishment of Mutual Corporation 
Newspapers Defended by Radio Commission. 


Contending that only by the establish- each company to be determined by agrees 


| None of these conditions have been ful- 
filled. On June 20, 1929, there was no 
possibility of any compliance with these 
conditions, as is shown by the repeated 
|refusals of the Press to agree, particu: 
llarly jn their final proposal of June 5, 
| 1929, 
No rights vested in the appellant by 
‘ |reason of the action of the Commission 
The Hearst interests appealed from the | of December 22, 1928. The appellant on 
Commission’s order of June 20, specifying | January 18, January 21, January. 31, 
that the various newspaper interests | February 7, March 7; March 8, March 9,. 





for it, the Federal Radio Commission has 
filed with the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia its answer to the 
appeal of the Universal Service Wireless, 












which the 20 transoceanic and 20 con-|a]] times since December 22, 1928, has 
tinental short wave channels would be |;epudiated said action and refused to ac- 
allocated, for gathering and dissemina- | cept any benefits thereof. 

tion of news dispatches. 2 and 3.—The Commission has never 

Previously the Commission had author- | been requested to issue the construction 
ized the creation of individual utility | permits referred to. It has been re- 
corporations by the separate newspapers | peatedly requested by this appellant not 
and press associations. When the fac- | to issue the same. It has not issued them 
tions failed to agree on distribution of | of its own intiative because of the failure 
channels, the Commission issued its or-| of the conditions above set forth. oe 
der of June 20. 4 and 5. No property ight within 

The Hearst interests, in addition to the | the protection of the Constitution of 
appeal from this order, also filed with | United States was or could have dt 
the court a motion for a stay order to | created by the minute entry referred to. 
restrain the Commission from allocating | 6. The Sc of construction Per 
the channels to the single utility cor-| ™Mits for press public service to one gen- 
poration until the Court had reviewed its | ¢t@! public utility corporation to wor ae 
appeal. The Court has not acted on the all the press rather than to a number 
companies organized by and subsidiary 
to individual newspapers and press asso- 
ciations is in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity, because: 

(a) It will permit the contsant lessen- 
ing of frequency separation between sta- 
tions as the radio science develops, and 
hence most economically exploit the use 
of radio facilities. 

(b) Only thus can General Order num- 
bered 62 of the Commission be taken ad- 
vantage of to increase the number of 
frequencies in use. 

(c) Is will promote a more efficient 
management of press communication. 

(d) It will provide the only means for 





A summary of the action was published 
in the issue of July 31. 


Findings of Fact 


The full text of an official summary 
of the statement of facts presented by 
the Commission follows: 


From the evidence before it,, the Com- 


Part A.—Findings regarding matters 


peal (the paragraph numbering is taken 


therefrom) : flexibility of frequency use to take care 


1.—The action of the Commission re-| of the changing situs of important news 
ported in its minutes of December 22,! events, 


1928, was not unconditional. The au-) (¢) [i will prevent an uneconomic. du- 
thorizations and designations therein set! plication of facilities. 
forth were subject to the following con-|" ¢, T¢ will prevent ruinous. competition 
between communications agencies of the 
First—That satisfactory evidence be| same character, while at the same time 
furnished (within 30 days) that the allot- | creating an agency of sufficient strength 
tee(s) represent the entire press of the|to engage in healthy competition with 
United ‘States in so far as radio com-| other large radio communication compa- 
munication service is concerned; | nies. 
mere . are a been egreed | Neutrality Guaranteed 
upon by them whereby all communica- 
tlons will be handled in a fair and equi- | And Monopoly Prevented i 
table manner as a general public service| &- It will be the only means of pre- 
for press; | serving a reserve of radio facilities for 
Third—That assurance be given that | 
the business of any future applicant can | 
be handled by the applicant(s); 
Fourth—That in so far as the groups 
of 40 frequencies was to be divided for 
designation among the individual com- | 
panies, they shall agree on a recom- | 
mendation to the Commission as to how | quencies and idleness on others by a 
that division shall be made; | proper distribution of traffic. 
Fifth—That the applications for the j. It will provide for the assignment 
use of 26 frequencies in the domestic | of radio facilities from a national stand- 
band were to be reduced among the com- ———<—$—$_—__—. 
panies to 20 frequencies, the reduction of | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


use in case of important news events or 
great need for emergency communica- 
tion. 

h. It will guarantee neutrality of use 
and will prevent the otherwise certain 
monopoly of a subsidiary’s facilities by 
the parent newspaper companies. 

i. It will avoid congestion on some fre- 








“The Airway Limited” 
of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road carries TAT pas- 
sengers between New 
York, Washington, 
Philadelphia and other 


eastern points, and Port 


ECOGNIZED as one of the outstand- 
ing transportation systems of the world, 
Puemeee Dave, the it was natural for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
eastern flying Pmeic : 
terminus, to take early leadership in developing old 
style flying into modern air transport. After 
careful study of the problems, the Penn- 
sylvania became one of the organizers and 
principal stockholders of Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc.* From that moment all 
the enthusiasm, ability and experience of 
their 83 year old organization has been at 
the disposal of Colonel Lindbergh and his 
associates as they planned, surveyed and 
built the TAT coast to coast service. 


Over a year’s time and many millions of » 
dollars were invested in TAT ground organi- 
zation before operations began, to insure the 
maximum of reliable, comfortable speed to ; 
TAT travelers. i 


Lighted airways, airports, passenger 
stations, hangars, shops, teletype and radio ‘ 
network, and the world’s largest private a 
weather bureau were created. 


THE 
TAT ROUTE And now TAT is in regular operation 
Jew York Ci from Coast to Coast in 48 hours, and speed- 
New Yi ity 
Washington, D. C. ing up travel as well, between the local 
Philadelphia, Pa. > . 2 de. inded” Pi 
Columbus, Obio points on its line. The “air-min enn- 
Sg yy wy sylvania, Colonel Lindbergh and their asso- 
Fours Cp Ho, ciates in TAT offer American travelers the 
Waynoke, Okla. last word in modern transportation. 
lovis, New Mex. 
Albuquerque, N. M. , 
Winslow, Ariz. * For detailed information, fares, etc., regarding TAT 


Kingman, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Culif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Coast-to-Coast plane-train service, or the intermediate 
plane service consult agents of the Pennsylvania 
or Santa Fe railroads, or authorized travel bureaux. # 


%4 private carrier 





Prat Hula oo i / Try Tir eet ot se 
COAST TO COAST BY PLANE AND TRAIN 
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Short Lines 


Central West Virginia & Southern R. R. 


Will Be Abandoned 


By Spokane Railway I. C. C. Finds Traffic Insufficient, Because of Depletion of | 
Timberlands, to Produce Profit. 


r Company Given Authority on | 
Plea That Passenger Reve- 


A certificate authorizing the Central 
West Virginia & Southern Railroad to 
abandon, as to interstate and foreign 


in Lines 
ostsand From Certa commerce, its line of railroad from Hen- 
dricks to Whitmer, W. Va., 29.5 miles, 


Was Negligible. 
{has been issued by the Interstate Com- 


Abandonment by the Spokane, Coeur | merce Commission in Finance Docket No. 


: +, | 7611. 
vay of certain Rr 

d’Alete & Palouse Railway of ce t | IRs Gah ae the depaet te lanes A 
lines at Spokane, Wash., was authorized | a oteq July 38 and mote paelle Duby 8, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission | fojjows; 
in a report and certificate made public! Phe Central West Virginia & Southern 
July 31 in Finance Docket No. 7612.) Railroad Company, a carrier by railroad 
' 5 > Divisi 4,| subject to the interstate commerce act, 
ae Sat of er ae }on May 15, 1929, filed an application un- 
date July 23, follows: ; ‘ans der paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 

The Spokane, Coeur d’Alene & Palouse | act for a certificate that the present and 
Railway Company, a carrier by railroad | future public convenience and necessity 


j i s erce act, i 
a : oP ian ssciiealiah un-| Of railroad extending from a connection 
et : with the Western Maryland Railway at 
der paragraph (18) of section 1 of the pondricks in a general northeasterly di- 
act for a certificate that the present and) rection to Whitmer, 29.5 miles, all_ in 
future public convenience and necessity | Tucker and Randolph Counties, W. ‘ 
permit the abandonment by it of those No representations have been made by 


: : 1) f any State authority, and no objection to 
parts of its railroad extending (1) from) the granting of the application has been 


a point in the center of Madelia Street) presented to us. 

on the north line of Sprague Avenue | The application in this proceeding 
produced in a southeasterly direction to states that the applicant’s line terminates 
@ switch connection with the tracks of at Whitmer, which is approximately 1 


fof ‘ : mile beyond Armentrout. It later de- 
the Spokane United Railways in Sprague | veloped that it terminated at Armentrout 


Avenue near the east line of Madelia! and that it no longer extended to Whit- 
Street, a distance of 0.02 mile; (2) ex-|mer. The line distance between Hen- 
tending from a line extended across’ dricks and Armentrout is 29.5 miles, the 
z 3 {entire mileage sought to be abandoned, 
‘Sprague Avenue parallel with the east} as set forth in the application. This re- 
line of Regal Street produced northerly | port and certificate will therefore relate 
and 39 feet easterly therefrom, thence | to the line extending from Hendricks to 
easterly generally following the center Armentrout. 
line ef Sprague Avenue to a point 50; The line was constructed in 1894 by 
feet east of the east switch of the wye | the Dry Fork Railroad Company prima- 
track at the intersection of Freya roa rily for the purpose of transporting 
and Sprague Avenue, including that part | ferest products from the timber hold- 
of the wye track in Freya Street, a ings of the Condon-Lane Boom & Lun- 
distance of 0.51 mile; and (3) the aban-| ber Company located at or near Horton, 
donment by it of operation over that ee its former eastern wenten, oe avon 
of the Spokane United Railways’ line | thereto the line served the Laurel River 
beginning at the connection switch with | Lumber Company, at Jenningston, and 
the applicant’s railroad in Sprague Ave-| the Raine-Andrews Lumber Company, at 
nue near the east line of Madelia Street, | Gladwin. 
thence east along the center line of The stockholders of the Dry Fork Rail- 
Sprague Avenue to a line therein ex-| road Company were-identical with those 
tended across Sprague Avenue parallel of the Condon-Lane Boom & Lumber 
with the east line of Regal Street pro-| Company. In 1913 the corporate title of 
duced northerly and 39 feet easterly the Dry Fork Railroad Company was 
therefrom, a distance of 0.81 mile, all’ changed to Black Fork Railroad Com- 
in the city of Spokane, Spokane County, pany and immediately thereafter it was 
Wash. No representations have been! again changed to Central West Virginia 
made by State authorities and no objec-| @ Southern Railroad Company. 
tion to the granting of the application, At that time the Condon-Lame Boom 
has been presented to us. & Lumber Company was succeeded by 
the Whitmer-Parsons Pulp & Lumber 
Company, which continued the —— 
: . i i its pr ss in the 
Great Northern Railway Company. ing operations of it predecessor 2. 
- : : | vicinity of Horton. The Laurel River 
operates about 174 miles of railroad. Its | . . a An. 
i i. ; -| Lumber Company and the Raine-An 
above-described tracks and that part of | , —. r ae ae 
: x Tj -+ |drews Lumber Company, herein-before 
the track of the Spokane United Rail- : Ss ; pee 
hi : : | mentioned, ceased lumbering operations 
ways over which the applicant operates | a veccnaeteteet an SOB 
i : , ae | and abandoned their properties in 1921. 
from an isolated part of what was for- | “ag > i 
1 h li , called O | The Whitnrer-Parsons Pulp & Lumber 
merly the applicants so-cated OPPor-| company, having cut all of the available 
tunity Line, and lie between the two por- timber in the territory served by the 
tions of that line which were abandoned lin canadl onerations in Fabouary, 1923. 
under the authority granted in our report | ne, Ceased Operations in © | YY 
‘ 92 3 +; | Thereafter its mill was dismantled and 
and certificate of May 10, 1928, in Fi- 4 Ee 7" soe 
: ’ a 9 + moved away, together with the equip 
nance Docket No. 6774, 138 I. C. C. 618.) Seek: te lembee ated. Ghee Ee 
The Opportunity Line was built primarily | po Ma . 


t y ss rs. f ppli- | ™2! ie . 
Peas pecetnecrs ow nen the app aa The record indicates that the entire 
cant acquired it in 1927 one-man cars 


fone es Monat aha tune Of supply of timber, the transportation of 
1927, pa wi dsoanwuad an which formerly connate the see 
out objection. The Spokane United part = the ea ae ee 
Railways operates over the applicant’s "°™ REORO - — oa ie : san 
line on Sprague Avenue between Regal meeecheneney a tg oa 
and Freya Streets, described above under With the rare lak’ cat tke main 
(2). he rental received by the applicant sgurce of revenue the applicant is now 
over and above the cost of furnishing Se ee a ie 
ower for the operation of the United —°. : see eae te 
SE aye cars. The rails and track mate- said that there is no possibility of re- 
rials gre so far depreciated that complete 
renewal thereof imminent, the cost 
of which would have to be borne by the 
applicant. In order to avoid this re- 
newal, which, if made, apparently would 
be of no value to the applicant in the 
operation of its own lines, it proposes to 
convey the track to the United Railways 
for a nominal consideration, and that 
company has agreed to accept such a 
conveyance. 


Applicant Is Subsidiary. 
The applicant is a subsidiary of the 


insure continued operation om a profita- 
ble basis. 

The territory tributary to the line 
contains an estimated population of 


is 


British Tin Industry 
Plans Cooperative Control 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
No Industries Served. extent. This opinion tends to be con- 

No industries are being served by the firmed by the existing belief that pro- 
applicant on the route which it now pro-' duction still remains appreciably above 
poses to abandon. There is no record consumption to a greater degree than is 
showing the number of passengers car- apparent from the available statistics of 
ried over it, and it is not possible to ap-| the industry. 
proximate the revenue derived from such The formation of a British-American 
operation, but % is stated that the pas-/ corporation during June, for the purpose 
sengers were very fey at the time the/ of dealing in tin, had some small effect 
operation was discontinued, aud that;on the price situation temporarily, but 
such operation was obviously conducted | the general situation apparently has not 
at a loss. The income account of the} been permanently affected. 
applicant and its predecessors, consoli- 
dated, shows that since 1925 operating 
expenses have exceeded operating reve- 
nues. | 

Upon the facts presented we find that | 
the present and future public convenience | 
and necessity permit the abandonment 
by the applicant of its lines of railroad 
and operation over the tracks of the 
~ ib Ini? a Da ilevasre sey) ; 
Sporane, United Railways, described, in| Meport and ceyuheae nF. D No, 105, 

: : * F authorizing the New Orleans, Natalbany & 

effect will be issued. Such certificate | Natchez Railway ( ompany to operate under 
will provide that it shall take effect and| lease, over the line of railroad of the Natal- 
be in force from and after 30 days from] bany Lumber Company, Limited, in Tangi- 
its date. Suitable provision will be | Pahoa Parish, La., approved. 
made therein for the cancellation of|,, Report and order in F. D. N 
Satie. | thorizing the Mayo & Cook's Hammock 
| Railroad Company to issue 500 shares of 
common stock without nominal or par value 
and $150,000 of series A first-mortgage 7 
| per cent gold bonds, the stock and bonds to 
be sold or otherwise disposed of at not less 
than $100 a share for the stock and 90 per 
cent of par and accrued interest for the 
bonds, the proceeds or the securities to be 
used to pay for constructing and equipping 
applicant’s proposed line of railroad and for 
working capital, approved. 


Action on Finance Docket 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisison 
on July 31 announced the action of Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested cases for its Fi- 
nance Docket as follows: 


No. 7700, au- 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Rail- 
ways will be found 
pages 5, 7 and 8. 


on 


| permit the abandonment by it of its line | 


ceiving sufficient traffic in the future to, 


Is Authorized to Discontinue Branch | 


13,000. There are located upon the line 
the towns of Hendricks, Harmon, and 
Job, containing populations of 641, 300, 
and 20, respectively. ' 

The towns of Whitmer and Horton, lo- 

cated a short distance beyond Armen- 
|trout, the present terminus, contain pop- 
julations of 200 and. 50, respectively. 
|There are no industries in the territory 
|in question except farming. It is prin- 
icipally a grazing country. 
| The record indicates that the entire 
freight traffic handled by the applicant 
lis interchanged with the Western Mary- 
land Railway and that there has been no 
jlocal freight traffic. The total tonnage 
handled in 1924 was 52,649 tons; 1925, 
58,122 tons, 1926, 63,361 tons; 1927, 28,- 
|184 tons; and in 1928, 23,352 tons. 
Of this tonnage about 60 per cent 
‘consisted of porest products, the sup- 
ply of which, as above 
now become entirely exhausted. The 
record shows no division as to the vol- 
ume of local and interchanged passen- 
ger traffic, but the passenger traffic as a 
whole shown to have .steadily de- 
creased from 31,251 passengers in 1924 
to 21,995 passengers in 1928, with a 
corresponding decrease in passenger 
revenues. 

Such decreases are said to habe been 
due to the depletion of timber in the 
tributary territory, indicating that the 
| passenger traffic has been to a large ex- 
tent dependent upon the activities of the 
lumber industry. It is also said that 
both freight and passenger traffic has 
been affected by the use of automobiles 
and autotrucks. 

The capital stock of the applicant is 
shown as $500,000 and the total invest- 
ment in road and equipment as $359,- 
514.41. The income accounts covering 
the operations of the line for the years 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, show net 
deficits of $38,068.89, $42,425, $44,005.95, 
$48,645.52 and $23,727.64, respectively. 

The applicant’s original funded debt 
consisted of bonds to the amount of 
$500,000, of which there are now out- 
standing $324,000, due and payable in 


is 


1933, and secured by a first mortgage | 


lien on the applicant’s physical property. 


It is apparent that the security for the | 


indebtedness mentioned will not be ma- 
terially lessened by the abandonment 
and dismantling of the line, for the rea- 
son that it presumably has some salvage 
value and the applicant would be bene- 
fited by the cessation of operation and 
the disposition of the salvaged property. 

An effort was made by the applicant to 
sell the line to the Western Maryland 
Railway Company, but without success. 


Authority Is Extended 
To Abandon Operations 


The record clearly indicates that the 
volume of the present traffic is insufficient 
to justify continued* operation and that 
there is little or no prospect that traffic 
will increase in the future. Upon the 
facts presented we find that the present 
and future public convenience and neces- 
sity permit the abandonment, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, by the 
applicant of its line of railroad in Tucker 
and Randolph Counties, W. Va. 

An appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued. Such certificate will provide that 
it shall take effect and be in force from 
and after 30 days from its date. Suitable 
provision will be made therein for the 
revocation of concurrences and powers 
of attorney and for the cancéllation of 
tariffs. 


British Coal Production 
Increased by Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the effect upon employment is frequently 
overlooked by the public, which is apt to 
regard unemployment of miners as evi- 
dence of inefficiency, when it is often 
|exactly the reverse. 

It must not be assumed, states the 
report, that these methods are univer- 
sally applicable. Collieries have been 
visited where, owing to the quantity of 
dirt to be dealt with from the seam and 
the extremely bad nature of the roof, in- 
tensive methods appear impracticable. 

“Speaking generally, up to a year or 
two ago mechanical conveying was in a 
more advanced state of development in 
| Scotland and South Wales than in the 
|other coalfields of the country, but dur- 
ing the last two or three years great 
activity has been displayed by the north 
of England and the Midlands. 


Extension of Forecasts 
By Radio Is Proposed 


[Continued from. Page 1.1 
the present service probably will be dis- 
| continued, it was declared. 

The three-hourly reports from the 
Bolling Field station will give the gen- 
eral character of the weather, the ceil- 
ing or prevailing cloud type, the visi- 
bility, wind direction and velocity, tem- 
perature, dew point in some cases, pres- 
sure, and any unusual features, it was 
pointed out, these elements having been 
shown by experience to be absolutely 
necessary for safe flying. 2 
| While this information is intended pri- 
marily for the benefit of aviators, it will 
be available to the general pubiic, and 
doubtless will be utilized for many pur- 
poses apart from aviation, the Depart- 
ment believes. 
| The full text of a statement issued by 
the Department concerning the four sta- 
| tions already established, was published 
| in the issue of July 3. 


Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 

June Six Months 
1329 1929 1928 
2,566,122 15,044,637 3,528,865 
179,913 1:103:938 1.190.801 | 
2,878,278 16,888,672 15,024,785 | 
320,027 1,919,070 1,924,342 
992,737 6,031,907 5,010,983 
925,732 6,456,557 

,632 14,110,647 
522,646 2,778,025 
200,900 1,040,200 

63 

1,737,762 

3,827,242 

231.27 
83.6 


1928 
2,412,637 
191,721 
2,692,581 
366,069 
887,786 
807,365 
2,175,251 
517,330 
169,800 
82 
347,448 
685,559 
231.27 
80.8 


1929 
Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
met from railroad .. 

axes 


eeeeeee 


2,204, 
5,242 684,: 
1,500 
591 
1,513,351 
3,349,891 
231.27 
83.7 


2 | 
93 | 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents .. bias 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ... 


minis. 1 
321,746 
646,423 

231.2 


7 
81.8 


2,539. 
i 


June 


2,186,070 
401,525 
2,888 940 
646,059 
416,5 
850,402 


297,247 


386,949 
327,268 — 


76. 
7Credited, 


Oregon Short Line R. R. 

Six Months 

1929 1928 
14,636,323 14,088,629 
1,886,303 1,832,567 | 
17,895,344 17,176,391 | 
3,149,685 3,094,096 
2,756,994 
5,212,883 
12,629,706 
5,265,638 


1,714,174 


1928 
2,110,180 
409,265 
2,792,600 
581,702 
482,440 
869,975 
2,174,780 
617,820 
275,295 
172 
342,353 
269,477 
2,539.22 


17.9 


51 
5,051,846 | 
12,693,789 | 
4,482,602 | 
1,610,897 | 


+352 


11 


04 


3 


noted, has | 


1929 
1,789,667 

319,933 
369,083 
498,012 


2,; 


3,108,378]  § 
827,763 
1,937,756 
431,507 
201,113 


230,326 
105,007 
2,365.01 


Rate Decisions 


Radium Production 
From Colorado Ores 


Bureau of Mines States That 
Deposits in Belgian Congo 
Have Not Been Proved 
To Be Inexhaustible. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
ore costs, but the outstanding oppor- 


tunity is the production and sale of by- 
products. The cost as reported does not 





| include credits for 7,400 pounds of uran- | 


ium oxide, and 2,710 pounds of vanadium 
oxide actually recovered per gram of 
radium produced. Assuming that both 
these oxides could be sold at $2 a pound. 
the sales value of these quantities of 
vanadium and uranium would amount to 
more than $20,000, from which has to 


be deducted the actual additional cost | 
(Also | 


ef $4,700 for recovering them. 
| stated in the report.) In this case, there- 
fore, credit from the sale of joint prod- 
ucts would reduce the cost of radium 
production by over $15,000 per gram, 
| bringing it down to about $22,000, in- 
stead of $46,799, as actually reported and 
as comparea with the present price of 
$70,000 per gram. 

Actually, since the advent of radium 
from the Congo ore a large quantity of 
carnotits ‘has been treated for the va- 
nadium alone, the radium being discarded 
in the residues. This demonstrates that 
the entire cost of mining, transportation 
and milling the ore is covered by the 
value of vanadium. Recognizing this 
situation, the Bureau of Mines instituted 
an investigation to ascertain whether 
radium and uranium from such ores could 
also be recovered at a profit, or at least 
saved in such concentrated form as to 
be available when market conditions jus- 
tify further refining, The results of this 
investigation, as published in Serial No. 
2873, by H. A. Doerner, indicte that the 
process developed will permit this to be 
done. 

The sentiment is gaining ground that 
American radium producers were prema- 
turely frightened out of business. The 
first reports were discouraging, for they 
indicated that the Congo ores averaged 
50 per cent uranium, and thus contained 
20 to 30 times as much radium per ton 
as American ores. It was also reported 
in 1922 that these deposits were virtually 
inexhaustible. After seven years, how- 
ever, it has not been proved that the de- 
posits centrolled by the Belgians are rich 
and extensive enough either to satisfy 
indefinitely the world’s needs or to pre- 
clude the chance of radium being ex- 
tracted profitably from competing 
sources. 
| New Interest in Deposits. 
| Recently there has been a revival of 
interest in radium deposits throughout 
the world. New companies have been 
formed in Australia, and there is re- 
newed activity in British South Africa, 
Russia, and other producing localities 
outside of the United States. The de- 
mand for radium appears to be on the 
increase. It is said that the record sales 
of 1928 have already been exceeded in 
the early months of 1929. The ability of 
Belgian producers to retain their mo-| 
nopoly in the face of a growing demand 
| is seriously questioned. The British Sub- 
Committee previously mentioned makes 
a pessimistic statement in its report 
(pages 16-17): 

“Our chairman has visited the works! 
at Oolen, and has convinced himself that, | 
contrary to statements that have been) 
made, there is no large reserve of ore 
there. He was shown the stock, amount- 
| ing to about 50 tons; and was told that 
}if the factory was not always in full 
activity, that was because the ore did 
not come in fast enough. 
| ; Ore Is Limited. ‘ 

“Monsieur Sengier, the managing di- 
rector, added that there was not an un- 
limited amount of ore in view. It was 
true that it had originally appeared so 
at a time (1918) when 150 grammes ap- 
peared an unlimited supply. More than 
150 grammes had been sold altogether by 
the company, including 30 or 40 grammes 
in 1928. This naturally altered the point 
of view. Originally the ore was so rich 
that 10 tons would produce a gramme of 
radium. Now, less rich ore had to be 
used, and about 30 or 40 tons of hand- 
picked ore, as shipped, were necessary to 
produce 1 gramme. Prospecting was in 
but the result would not be 
known for six months or a year, If it 
was abortive, a shortage of supply would 
have to be contemplated eventually.” 

It is quite within the realm of proba- 
bility that American carnotite deposits 
can be exploited successfully, and foreign 
firms recently have made inquiries with 
a view to purchasing American ore for 
treatment in European plants. Since the 
radium content of most of the American 
ores is not large, success would appear 
to depend upon an organized and well- 
rounded industry involving the produc- 
tion not only of radium but also of vana- 
dium and uranium as_ joint products. 
Either the uranium or radium, or both, 


progress, 


might have to remain unsold in ware- | 


house from time to time, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that eventually they can 
be sold at a profit above the indicated 
cost of production; and if this be true, 
and provided American deposits are as 
extensive as commonly supposed, the 


prospects for reestablishing the Ameri- | 


can radium industry are quite encour- 
aging. 


Additional news of Rail- 
ways will be found 
page 7. 


on 


Expenses 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 


June Six 
1929 
10,623,454 
1,483,110 
13,397,012 
2,668,447 
2,235,791 
5,185,122 
11,526,742 
1,870,270 
1,194,291 

834 
675,145 
*53,975 

2,365.01 


86.0 


Months 
1928 

10,427,617 
1,638,077 
13,376,969 
2,845,899 
2,341,710 
5,169,863 
11,728,751 
1,648,218 
1,145,902 
1,336 
500,980 
*313,633 
2,343.85 

87.7 


1928 

1,763,845 
352,785 
2,378,017 
538,445 
368,707 
890,572 
2,001,685 
376,332 
187,946 
133 
188,253 
54,574 
343.85 

84.2 


366,267 


68 


” 
~ 


81.8 


*Deficit. 


May Be Profitable 


Finance Docket No. 7711.—Application 
Western Maryland Railway Co. for Au- 
thority to Acquire Control of the Chaffee 
Railroad Co. by Purchase of Capital 
Stock, to Lease the Railroad of said 
Company, and to Assume Certain Obliga- 
tions, assigned for hearing August 15 at 
Washington, D. C., Examiner Grace M. 
Eddy. 

|No. 22362.—Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast Railroad Company et al., assigned 
for hearing September 16,- Evansville, 
Ind., Examiner Olentine. 

No. 22367.—Tilman O. 
Bush v. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al. No. 22367, Sub. No. 
1.—Wilman O. Bush and Ardry L. Bush 


| oa Ot 
Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 31 made pubKe decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 18031.—American Motor Body Corpora- 
| tion et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Decided July 12, 1929. 
| Alleged of rates on 
iron and steel articles from points in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, to Phila- 
|delphia, Pa., adjusted in general investiga- 
tion Iron and Steel Articles 155 I. C. C. 
517. Complaint dismissed, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3266.—Elimination of routes on citrus 








| Company et al. 
unreasonableness 


Calendar of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


3ush and Ardry 1. | 


lw 


"AUTHORIZED STateMENTS ONLY ARs PRESENTED HEREIN, or 
PraLisHep Wrtnovur COMMENT BY THE United States Dall 


Mines and Minerals 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company et al., assigned for hearing 
September 28, Sioux, City, Iowa, Ex- 
aminer Fleming. 

No, 22330.—H. W. Cockerill et al. v. Ateht: 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com: 
pany et al, is assigned for hearing Sep 
tember 25, Omaha, Nebr., Hxaminer 
Fleming. : 

No, 13576.—B. J. Carney & Company et al, 
v. Director General, as Agent, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
et al., assigned for further hearing, Sep- 
tember 25, Spokane, Wash., Examiner 
Later. 

No. 22405—Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
et al. v. Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company et al, assigned for hear- 
ing, September 26, Omaha, Nebr., Ex- 
aminer Fleming. 

No, 21603.—Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al, assigned 
for oral argument, September 27, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Division 5. 

No. 22329.—Ohmer Fare Register Company 
v. The Ann Arbor Railroad Company et 

Railroad Company al., assigned for al., assigned for hearing ‘September 20, 

hearing September San Francisco,| Dayton, Ohio, Examiner Paulson. 

Examiner Later. |No. 22420.—Missouri Graves Company v. 

|No. 22030—Associated Oil Company v.! Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al.,. assigned for hearing 
Company et al. assigned for hearing Sep- September 28, Omaha, Nebr., Examiner 
tember 19, San Francisco, Examiner Fleming. 
Later. | 2 —Missouri Gravel Company v. 

No. 20283.—Arnstein Simon & Company v. | , Burlington & Quincey Railroad 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- Company, assigned for hearing Septem- 

Way Company et al., assigned for hear- ber 28, Omaha, Nebr., Examiner Flem- 

ing ‘September 20, San Francisco, Ex- ing. 

aminer Later. | No. 22421.—Missouri Gravel Company v. 

0. 22425.—Traffic Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad 

Commerce, of Company, assigned for hearing Septem- 

Topeka & Santa ber 28, Omaha, Nebr., Examiner Fleming. 

et al, assigned No, 22423.—Missouri Gravel Company v. 

20, Mitchell, 8. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Vv. 


v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al., assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember aN; Indianapolis, examiner 
Paulson, 

No, 22344.—Mead Johnson and Company V. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company ¢t 
al. assigned for hearing September 17, 
Evansville, Ind., Examiner Olentine. 

No. 75.—The Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany et al. v, Alton & Southern Railroad 
et al. No. 22275, Sub. No. 1.—Armour & 

Company of Delaware y. The Akron, 

Canton & Youngstown Railway Company 

et al, assigned for hearing September 18, 

Chicago, Examiner Kettler. 

297.—B. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et «l., assigned for hearing Septem- 
ber 18, Indianapolis, Examiner Paulson. 
| No. 21893.—Hart Silk Company v. Erie 
et 
19, 





Chamber of 
v. Atchison, 
Fe Railway Company 
for hearing September 
Dak., Examiner Fleming. 


Bureau, 
Mitchell, 





| No. 22373.—National Brick Company et al. 


Company et al., assigned for hearing 
v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe September 28, Omaha, Nebr., Examiner 
Railway Company et al., assigned for| Fleming. : 

hearing September 20, Chicago, Examiner | Fourth Section Application No. 13871 is gs- 
Kettler, | signed for hearing October 15, 1929, 


No. 22342.—Ballou Brick Company et al. | Washington, D. C., Examiner M. L. Boat. 


! i ae 


fruit from points in Texas to interstate | 


points. Decided July 18, 1929. ; 
Proposed cancellation of certain of 
routes now available in connection 


joint rates applying on citrus fruit, in car- | 


loads, from points on component lines of 
the Missouri Pacific and Southern Pacific 


in Southern Texas to certain points in Ar- | 


kansas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, | 
Tennessee and Wisconsin found not justi- | 


fied. Suspended schedules ordered 

celled and proceeding discontinued with- 

out prejudice to the filing of new sckedules 
in confermity with the 
herein. 

No. 6469.—Application of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for permission to continue certain 
service by water after July 1, 1914. De- 
cieded July 13, 1929. 

Upon supplemental application, modifica- 
tion of the findings in our prior report, 50 
I. C. C. 634, and amended to our order of 
July 10, 1918, to permit performance by 
lthe New England Steamship Company in- 
stead of the Hartford & New York Trans- 
portation Company of steamer service be- 
}tween New York, N. Y., and 
Conn., and other landings on the Connecti- 
cut River, found unnecessary. 
{No, 21628.—M. H. Luten v. 
Ce 
July 20, 1929. 

Rates charged on manure, 

\from Hartford, Ala., to Quincy, FI 

unreasonable but not unduly preferential. 

Reparation awarded. 

|} No, 21205.—A. Bosarge v. 

way & Navigation 

cided July 19, 1929. 

Carload rates on 


Central of 


Company et al. 


lubricating oil from 

port, La., to Bayou La 

| unreasonable, teparation awarded. 
| No. 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company. De- 

cided July 18, 1929. 

Rate charged on two carloads of wooden 
flag poles, loose, from Sather, Calif., to 
| Reno, Nev., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded, 

No, 20882.—McDowell County 
Company v. New York Central Railroad 
Company et al. Decided July 20, 1929. 
Less-than-carload shipment of canned 

apples from Morton, N, Y., to Welch, 

Va., found misrouted. Reparation 

awarded. 

No. 20786.—Winslow Griffin Company v. 
Great Northern Railway Company et al 
Decided July 19, 1929, 

Rate charged on one carload of smoked 





-orgia Railway Company et al, Decided 
in carloads, | 


a., found | 


Louisiana Rail- | 
De- 
| 


can- | 


views expressed 


Hartford, | 


Clinton, Tex., and on gas oil from Shreve- | 
Batre, Ala., found | 


21183.—National Mill & Lumber Com- 


Wholesale | 


W. | 


salt from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Watertown, | 


S. Dak., found not unreasonable. Complaint 

dismissed. 

No. 19467.—Baker-Hanna-Blake 
et al. v. 
Company et al. Decided July 13, 1929. 
Upon reconsideration with respect 

reparation, basis of 

\wengre., 281 3, C, ¢ 


Company 


to 


626, 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad | 


reparation in former | 
on certain ship- | 


|}ments of cotton piecé goods, any quantity, | 


from points in Texas to Oklahoma City, 

| Okla., modified. 

No. 18844.—Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


way Company et al. Decided July 9, 1929. | 


Upon reconsideration, carload rating in 
| western classification for plate and sheet 
aluminum found unreasonable. Peason- 
able rating prescribed. Findings in origi- 
nal report, 146 I, C. C. 363, in this respect 
modified, but in all other respects, 
far as here reconsidered, affirmed, 


| Abandonment of Lines 
In Missouri Is Favored 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, of the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission, has rec- 


|that it authorize the abandonment by 


the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway of 
|its line from Brownwood to Bloomfield, 


in so | 


ommended to the Commission in a pro-| 
| posed report in Finance Docket No. 7402 | 


Mo., 34.8 miles, and its line from Talli- | 


| poosa to Wardell, Mo., 10.59 miles. 


| “The record provides no reasonable as- | 


| surance of an increase in traffic on these 
| lines to an extent that would enable 


Says. 


them to operate without loss,” the report 


| “Other lines of railroad are not widely | 


| remote from any part of the territory in| 


| question, and the improvements which 
the highways may require, in order to 


farmers, may be fairly considered a nec- 
essary and appropriate part of the re- 
habilitation and development of the dis- 
trict. Upon the facts presented, the 
| Commission should find that the present 
; and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity permit the abandonment of the 
|lines between Brownwood and Aquilla, 
and between Bloomfield and Campbell, 
| described in the application. A certifi- 
cate to that effect should be issued.” 


Maryland Road Seeks Power 
To Acquire Short Lines 


_The Greenbrier, Cheat & Elk Railroad 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 7750 
for authority to acquire three lines of 
|.railroad in West Virginia from the West 

Virginia Midland Railway for $650,000 of 

its five per cent gold bonds, the principal 

and interest of which are to be assumed 
by the Western Maryland Railway, 
which controls the applicant. The lines 

are from Bergoe to Webster Springs, 12 

miles, from Webster Springs two miles 
|}down Elk River, and from Webster 
| Springs up Elk River five miles. 

The company also asks authority to 
issue the bonds. The lines are to be 
operated by the Western Maryland, _ 





make such other lines available to the| 


the | 
with } 
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Moving Food by Rail 


The railroads of the United States annually 
transport one carload of perishable foodstuffs 
for every seventy-five persons in the country, 
on the average, and the movement is growing 
every year. 


The benefits of this service are far-reaching, 
For one thing, it greatly increases our food re- 
sources. Many foodstuffs that can be success- 
fully produced only in certain localities are 
transported great distances to places where 
otherwise they could rarely or never be had. 
Other foodstuffs, such as fresh vegetables, 
which are in season locally for but a short pe- 
riod of the year are brought to our tables from 
distant regions at other times, thus making 
them virtually year-round articles of diet. This 
broadening of the nation’s food supply has 
been instrumental in raising our standards of 
living and making for better health. 


This service also is farm relief of the most 
practical kind. It increases the farmer’s sources 
of income by enabling him to go in for crops 
that otherwise could not be marketed. It also 
enables him to get better prices for such crops, 
since they can be shipped to the most favorabl 
markets, regardless of distance. The fact i 
that for real aid to the farmer the transporta- 


e 
8s 


tion provided by the railroads for both perish- 
able and non-perishable farm products can 
scarcely be outclassed. 


These benefits are typical of the outstanding 

, value of railway service as a national asset. The 

protection of this asset is one reason for patron- 

age of the railroads and for helpful public pol- 
icies in matters of their welfare. 





Constructive criticism and suggestions are 
invited 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System, 


CHICAGO, August 1, 1929. 
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\Commission’s Fourth Section Order No, 


e) 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLy Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


4 


| 
Authority to Issue 


To Galveston Wharf: 


Bonds to Be Sold to Reim- 
burse Company in Part for 
Expenditures Not 
Capitalized. 


The Galveston Wharf Company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission to issue $2,245,000 of 
refunding mortgage 5% per cent gold| 
bonds, to be sold at not less than 95 per 
cent of par and accrued interest, to reim- | 
burse it in part for expenditures not cap-| 
italized. The text of the report by Di- 
vision 4 in Finance Docket No. 7717, 
dated July 30 and made public July 31, 
follows: 





No Objection Presented. | 

The Galveston Wharf Company, a com- | 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act to issue $2,245,000 
of refunding-mortgage 514 per cent gold 
bonds, serves B. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

The applicant owns and _ operates 
wharves and piers at Galveston, Tex., 
that are connected with each other by 
its terminal railroad which interchanges | 
traffic with the line-haul carriers at the 
port of Galveston. The applicant has, 
as part of its facilities, tvo grain eleva- | 
tors which are old and inadequate for its 
requirements and for economic opera- 
tion. 

It proposes to abandon one of the ele- 
vators and to utilize a portion of the 
other one in connection with the construc- 
tion of a new elevator to replace the ex- | 
isting structures. The cost of the new 
elevator is estimated at $2,585,983. The | 
details thereof are given in the applica-! 
tion. To provide in part for the cost of 
the new construction the applicant pro-| 
poses to issue $2,245,000 of bonds. 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to an indenture dated 
June 1, 1926, and a supplementai inden- | 
ture to be daced July 1, 1929, to the Na-| 
tional City Bank of New York, trustee. 
The indentwre provides for a total issue 
of $5,000,000 of bonds, of which $1,250,- 
000 has been issued pursuant to our or- 
der of July 17, 1926, 111 I C. C. 514, 
and $1,505,000 is reserved to be issued | 
to refund and retire an equal amount of| 
underlying bonds. The $2,245,000 of 
bonds, for the issue of which authority 
is sought herein, is the remaining 
amount of bonds that may be issued un- 
der the indenture. Under the provisions 
of Article II of the indenture, bonds| 
may be issued in series as determined 
by the applicant and the terms and con- 
ditions of any new series of bonds are 
to be embodied in a supplemental inden- 
ture. 


New Series Created. : 

The applicant has created a new se- 
ries of bonds to be designated refunding 
mortgage 5142 per cert gold bonds, se-} 
ries B, and will execute the necessary } 
supplemental indenture. The series-B! 
bonds will be dated July 1, 1929, will be} 
issued ‘as coupon bonds, registrable as 
to principal, in the denomination of | 
$1,000, will be redeemable at the appli- 
cant’s option as a whole or in part on| 
the first day of any month to and in- | 
cluding July 1, 1930, at 105 and accrued | 
interest, thereafter the premium dec reas- | 
ing one-fourth of one per cent for each 
subsequent 12-months’ period, or portion 
thereof, and after July 1, 1949, will be 





|on July 1, 1029, filed am application un- 


|to the 


| Texas, 
| Fort Worth 


Banking 
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Securities 


Wichita Falls & Southern Given Right 
Securities Granted To Extend Operations to Waurika, Okla. 


Agreement Covering Tracka 


ge Rights Over Other Lines 


Is Approved by 1. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
lines of the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma 
Railway, the Wichita Valley Railway and 


ithe Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, 


between Wichita Falls, Tex., and Wau- 
rika, Okla., in order to avail itself of a | 
shorter route. 

The text of the report by Division 4 in | 
Finance Docket No. 7687, dated July 
24 and made public fuly 31, follows: 

The Wichita Falls & Southern Rail- | 
road Company, a carrier by railroad 
subject to the interstate commerce act, 


der paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 
act for a certificate that the present | 
and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the operation by it, under | 
trackage rights, over the railroads of | 


the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railway | Sait . 
‘or other assessments levied or assessed 


Company, Wichita Falls & Oklahoma 
Railroad Company of Oklahoma; Wichita 
Valley Railway Company, and the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Company, 
between Wichita Falls, Wichita County, 
Tex., and Waurika, 
Okla., a distance of approximately 35 
miles. : 
No representations have been made 
by any State authority and no objection 
granting of the application has 
been presented to us. 4 


Route and Connections 


‘Of W. FF. &S.R. R. Company 


The applicant operates a line of rail- 
road extending from a point known as 
Dublin, in a northeasterly direction, to 
Wichita Falls, a distance of approxi- 
mately 169 miles, all in the State of 
Texas. Its railroad comnects at Dublin 
with the Frisco lines in Texas and with 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad of 
and at Wichita Falls with the 
& Denver City Railway, 
Wichita Valley Railway, and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 

Between Dublin and Wichita Falls it 
connects with the Gulf, Texas & West- 
ern Railway at Olney, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway at Graham, the 
Eastland, Wichita Falls and Gulf Rail- 
road at Breckwalter, and with the Texas 
& Pacific Railway at Ranger. 

A large part of the applicant's busi- 
ness is derived from mumerous oil in- 
dustries located in the territory trav- 
ersed by its line. These industries trans- 
port their products in large quantities 
over the applicant’s line and likewise 
large quantities of materials and sup- 
plies necessary to carry on such indus- 
tries are transported to the oil-producing 
territory tributary to its line. 


The applicant line also furnishés 


transportation facilities to a large agri- | 
cultural area, from Which large quanti- | 


ties of agricultural products and live- 
stock are shipped. Much of the freight 
originating on the applicant’s line is des- 
tined to Oklahoma City, Chicago, and 
other points of destination in the North 
and Middle West. » 

While the record fails to show the 
customary routing of such freight, it is 


said that in many cases the mileage of | 


its freight shipments, due to circuitous 
route, is much greater than that of the 
proposed new route through the Wau- 
rika gateway. 


In order to avail itself of the advan- | 


tages of a shorter route to the north 
the applicant now proposes to effect, 
through the acquisition of trackage 


| 
i of 


Jefferson County, | 


. 


redeemable at par, will bear interest at/rights, an extension of its existing line 


the rate of 51% per cent per annum, pay- | 
able semiannually on January 1 and July | 
land will mature July 1, 1954. | 
Under the provisions of sections 3 and 
5 of Article III of the indenture, bonds | 
may be issued and deposited cash repaid | 
to the applicant in respect of expendi-| 
tures for additional property acquired | 
and constructed subsequent to December | 
31, 1925, in an aggregate principal 
amount not exceeding 80 per cent of the| 
actual cash cost or fair value, whichever 
is less, of the additional property. 
The applicant shows that between Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, and May 31, 1929, it ex- 
pended $1,785,028.63 for additions and 
betterments which has not yet been capi- | 
talized. Against these expenditures it! 
is proposed to fssue $1,245,000 of series | 
B bonds. The remaining $1,000,000 of 
the proposed bonds is to be issued against | 
the deposit with the trustee of an equal 
amount of cash, which will subsequently 
be repaid to the applicant in partial re- 


imbursement of the cost of constructing ! 


the new elevator. 

Arrangements have been made, sub- 
ject to our approval, to sell the bonds 
to Arthur Perry & Company, Boston, | 
Mass., at 95 and accrued interest. On| 
that basis the annual cost to the appli-| 
cant will be approximately 5.884 per} 
cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for lawful objects within its compo- 
rate pul and compatible with the 
public in est, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common earrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Hearing Is Set on Fares 
On Fast Trains in East 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Company. Grand Trunk 
Railway System, The Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, The New York, Chi- 
cago and St, Louis Railroad Company, 
and Wabash Railway Company, for au- 
thority to maintain extra fares on fast 
trains operated between points on lines 
of said companies in the states of New| 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, I-aryland, Ohio, Michigan, IIli- | 
nois, Indiana, also St. Louis, Missouri 
and Windsor, Ontario, Canada, without 
observing the aggregate of intermediate 
provision of the fourth section of the in- 
terstate commerce act, is assigned for 
hearing on October 15, 1929, ten o’clock, 
A. M., Standard Time, at the office of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner M. 
L, Boat. 

The applicants should be prepared to| 
furnish information as outlined in the 





8900 of March 4, 1924, 


| Company; 


| Total oper rev... 
| Transportation expeuses ., 


| Taxes 


from its present eastern terminus .at 
Wichita Falls, northeasterly to a con- 
nection with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway at Waurika. 


The entire line between Wichita Falls | 


and Waurika, over which the applicant 
seeks to operate, is owned or controlled 
by the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Rail- 
way Company, Wichita Falls & Okla- 
homa Railroad Company of Oklahoma, 
Wichita Valley Railway Company, and 
the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway 
each owning or controlling: 
designated portions thereof. 
These carriers are collectively termed 
Denver Interest by the applicant and 
hereinafter will be referred to as such. 


Joint Trackage Agreement 


With Denver Interest 

Under date of June 27, 1929' the ap- 
plicant entered into a joint trackage 
agreement with the Denver Interest by 
the terms of which the applicant 
granted full, joint, and equal use of the 
line, in common with the Denver Interest, 


certain 


for the transaction of the through busi- | 
of | 


ness of the applicant as a carrier 
passengers, freight, mail, baggage, and 
express. 

The applicant’s right to use the line | 
is restricted to the transportation of | 
through traffic thereover, and it is not 
permitted to receive or deliver any traf- | 
fic at any intermediate point on the joint 
line between Wichita Falls and Waurika. 
Neither is it permitted to interchange 
traffic at Waurika with any carrier other 
than the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie 
Railway. 

For the joint use of the line the ap- 
plicant is to pay the Denver Interest, 
in monthly installments, its proportion 
of the total expenses incident to the 
maintenance thereof. Such expenses are 
to be determined by the ratio of the 
number of car-miles operated by the ap- 
plicant, in through movement over the | 
joint line, to the total number of car- 


is | 


cost of material, to cover handling, ac- 
counting, ete. freight charges te point 


of connection with the Wichita Valley! 
Railway, and a 7-"e per cent supervision, 


charge on labor. 
Briefly stated, the expenses of which 





the applicant is to pay its proportionate | 


share are founded upon (a) all labor 


joint line, which shall include the rental 
locomotives, cars, and other work 
equipment used in the maintenance 
thereof, and also insurance premiums on 
physical property and liability insurance; 


and material necessary to maintain the | 


(b) all labor and material chargeable to | 
operating expenses, under our current ac- | 


| counting‘ classifications, for operation of 


the joint line, including operating charges 
and expenses chargeable in connection 
with all additions to, and betterments of, 
the joint line which shall from time to 
time be made; (c) all taxes and special 


| against the joint line except taxes upon 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
| Hong Kong (dollar) 


the protection of highway and railway | 


crossings on the joint line; (e) amounts 


|necessary for defraying the joint lia-| 


bilities over the line; (f) amounts neces- 
| sary for all service, charge, or expense 


|} incurred on account of or In connection 


| with the use of the joint line; (g) costs 


| Argentina 
| Brazil 
; ae \ | Chile (peso) 
of superintendence of the joint line, sala- | 


}aries and wages of train dispatchers, and | 


| such office force as shall be engaged in 
| the transaction of the business of the 
| parties to the agreement in the main- 
} tenance and operation of the line; and 
(h) the printing of time cards. 

In addition to paying its proportionate 
share of the expense items above noted, 
ithe applicant agrees to make monthly 


| payments of interest at the rate of three | 
on the valuation of | 


| per cent per annur 
ithe joint line, which, without regard to 
| actual values and merely for the purposes 
'of the trackage agreement, is fixed at 

$700,000. The applicant also agrees to 

make monthly payments of interest at 
| the rate of three per cent per annum on 


intangible property provided for by the | China (Mex. dollar) 


| Texas statute; (d) amounts required for 





| the cost of additions ahd betterments in- | 


| cluded in the joint line, provided that as 


| to such part or parts of the joint line as | 


have, including the appiicant, more than 


| two users, the charge against the appli- | 


{cant shall be such proportion of 
| per cent as One is to the total number 
| of users. 

| time ma 
ito, or betterments of the joint line as it 
shall] deem desirable or necessary for the 
economic or safe operation, the cost 
thereof to be added to the agreed 
$700,000 valuation of the line, and the ap- 
| plicant shall be chargeable for its part of 
such cost based upon the ratio of appli- 
| cant’s car mileage to the total car mile- 
age as hereinbefore stated. 


Proposed Agreement 


Is For Five Years 

The applicant further agrees to pay its 
| proportion of the entire cost of picking 
| up and removing wreckage of engines and 
cars operated by it, as well as damage to 
the joint line or to any property oc- 
| casioned thereby. The use of the joint 
| line granted to the applicant is to con- 
| tinue only so long as the stock owner- 
|ship of the applicant continues as it 
now is and remains so under its present 
| ownership and control. The proposed 
| agreement, which also provides for the 
| regulation and operation of the line and 
the responsibility for loss and damage, is 
|to remain in effect for a period of five 
wears from its effective date of July 15, 


six | 


| 


Money Orders 


) 
Foreign Exchange | 


New York, July 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
622 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of the assessment and collection of | 
duties upon merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for | 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) . 

Bulgaria (lev) ; 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) .. 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 5.2291 

Netherlands (guilder) 40.1047 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) .1925 | 

Portugal (escudo) . | 
| 


| 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 
| 
| 


14.0569 | 

13.9055 | 
-7179 
2.9589 
26.6469 
485.2684 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 


14.6167 | 
26.8028 | 
19.2441 | 
1.7548 | 
48.1428 
57.7857 | 
41.6458 
41.5208 | 
35.9667 
46.2693 


China (Shang. tael) 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso> 

(peso, gold) 
(milreis) 


95.4068 

11.8590 
508 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Zeppelin to Transport 
Mail on World Flight 


Schedule of Postage Fees An-| 
nounced by Post Office 
Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Germany; Tokio, Japan, and Los Ange- 
les, Calif. | 

For despatch on the flight the follow- | 
ing special fees will be charged: 
When addressed for delivery in or via! 
Germany: For letters, $1 each; for post | 
cards, 50 cents each. | 
When addressed for delivery in or via 


The Denver Interest may from time to| Japan: For letters, $2 each; for post 
ke such changes in, or additions | cards, $1 each. 


When addressed for delivery in or via} 
the United States, whether landed from | 
the airship at Los Angeles or Lakehurst: | 
For letters, $3.50 each; for post cards, 
$1.75 each. 

The foregoing special fees are in ad- 
dition to the regular postage, which will 


| the Railroad Commission of the State of 


Road in California 
Plans Bond Issue 


To Repay Advances 


| 
| 


Commission Grants Author- 
ity for Delivery of $850,- 
000 in Mortgage 
Security. 


The Corona & Santa Fe Railway has | 


been authorized by the Interstate Com-} 


merce Commission to issue one first | 


mortgage 6 per cent bond for $850,000, to| 


be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway in repayment of ad- 
vances. The text of the report by Divi-| 
sion 4 in Finance Docket No. 7627, dated | 
July 24 and made public July 31, follows: 

The Corona & Santa Fe Railway Com- | 


pany, a corporation organized for the! 
purpose of engaging in transportation by | 
railroad subject to the interstate com- | 
merce act, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of that act to issue! 
one first mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, | 
series A, for $850,000. No objection to} 
the granting of the™application has been | 
presented to us. 

Representations have been filed with] 


California to the effect that the mort- | 
gage which the applicant proposes to} 
execute to secure the proposed bond does 
not provide for a sinking fund as re- 
quired by section 457 of the California 
Civil Code, and that the applicant has 


authority to mortgage its properties or} 
to issue the bond as required by sections 
51 and 52 of the Public Utilities Act. It 
is requested that we consider the legality 
of the proposed mortgage and the pro- 
priety of the applicant’s issuing the bond 
thereunder without first complying with | 
the California law; and that in disposing | 
of the application we make such mention, 
as we may deem proper, of the right of 
the applicant to issue the bond without | 
having complied with thé provisions of | 
the California statutes cited. 

Says I. C. C. Approval Is Enough. 

Counsel for the applicant has filed a 
written opinion that the proposed issue 
will be legally authorized and ‘valid if 
approved by us. He has also filed a 
brief in support of the propositions that 
under the California code it is not nec- 
essary that a mortgage contain a sink- 
ing fund provision, and that the regula- 
tory provisions of State statutes with 
respect to the form and substance of 
mortgages of railroad corporations sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act and 
with respect to,the execution of mort- 
gages and the issue of securities there- 
under by such corporations have been 
superseded by the provisions of section 
20a of that act. 

The applicant was organized and re- 





Money Order Rights | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Finan 


| U. S. Treasury | 


‘Statement 


July 29. 
Made Public July 31, 1929. 


Recgipts. 
Customs receipts ° 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$3,039,350.00 
1,240,001.87 | 


6,851,439.03 
100,000.00 
152,404,998.00 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. ... 
Balance previous day... 


159,356,437.03 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal és 
Operations in special ac- 
counts coco. whe 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund .. 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 
funds 


57,746.88 
retirement 
19,513.80 


319,138.28 


teenie 


sO ew rwe eee eee 


Total ordinary 
expenditures sea 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receip*s 

Other public debt ex- 
penditures 

Balance today ....... 


7,623,744.21 


300.00 


380,375.00 
151,352,017.82 


159,356,437.03 
figures, together 


Total 
The 


: : eg | with the comparative analysis of receipts 
| not applied to the State commission for | a . 


and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. | 
| 


Extended by France 


| 


| 


Payment of Remittances Is, 
Arranged in Several Ad- | 
ditional Colonies. 


| 


The Paris Post Office has recently noti- | 
fied the Post Office Department of its 
willingness to arrange for the payment 
of money-order remittances in various 
mandated territories and colonies. The 
full text of the statement issued by Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, F. A. 
Tilton, on July 31, follows: 

The Paris office, which already ef-| 
fects payment of United States money | 
orders in the mandated territory of | 
French Togoland and in the French} 
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High Level Reached — 
In Debits by Check 
In Tenth District 


Financial Review Shows 
Borrowings of Member 
Banks Declined 


In June. 


_ Debits by check to individual accounts 
in the 30 cities of the Tenth Federal Re- 
serve District rose to a new high level 
at the opening of the summer season, ac- 
cording to a financial review of the sit- 
uation in the district made public by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 

The full téxt of the Bank’s statement 
on payments by check and banking and 
credit follows: 

A total of $1,430,621,000 debited in four 
weeks ending June 26 indicated increases 
of $19,349,000 or 1.4 per cent over the 
preceding four weeks and $92,675,000 or 
6.9 per cent over the corresponding four 
weeks of last year. The rise in the vol- 
ume of debits during June carried the 
total for the first 26 weeks of the cur- 
rent year to $9,426,044,000, the highest 
total recorded for the first 26 weeks of 
a year since debits have been compiled. 

In eomparison with the aggregate of 
debits for the same period in 1928 there 
was an increase for this year of $902,- 
926,000 or 10.6 per cent. It is noted the 
tabulated summary shows that 24 cities 
reported higher debit totals for the first 
half year than for the like period in 
1928, while only six cities reported this 
year’s totals were smaller than last year. 


Borrowings Declined. 


Borrowings of member banks at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
after reaching the high point of $56,573,- 
441 on May 29, declined in subsequent 
weeks to $41,407,000 on July 3. This to- 
tal, however, was $1,209,000 above that 
of January 2, 1929, and $17,674,000 
above that of July 3, 1928. 

The volume of loans, discounts and 
investments of sixty reporting member 
banks in the Tenth District increased 
during June and on July 3 stood at 
$691,509,000. This, with the exception 
of $692,274,000 on March 13 and $691,- 
804.000 on December 26, last, was the 
highest amount recorded since the coms 
pilations of statistics of reporting mem- 
ber banks was instituted in January 
1921. 

Loans and discounts of the 60 banks, 
amounting to $460,603,000 at the first 
report date in July, were $10,137,000 


| higher than four weeks earlier, $16,265,- 


000 higher than at the beginning of the 
present year, and $30,666,000 higher 
than one year ago. Security loans, save 
for a small increase in the four-week 
period, were smaller than’ six months 
ago or a year ago. Investments total- 


colonies of Makatea, Raiatea, and the | ing $230,897,000, on July 3, reflected de- 


Island of Tahiti, has recently notified ites, : : 
this Department of its willingness to ar- |clines from the amounts held on each of 


| 4929. It may be canceled by either the | 


| applicant or the Denver Interest upon 
12 months’ written notice by the party 
seeking cancellation to the other party. 

The proposed arrangement is expected 
|to permit of more economical inter- 
| change movement of traffic destined to 
| points in the north and will enable the 
| applicant to receive the benefits of a 
| full line haul which will materially in- 
crease its earnings. Under present op- 
|erating conditions the applicant is de- 
| prived,, in many cases, of a long haul 
of the traffic originating on its line and 


j}age and special fee quoted above. 


be five cents for each letter and three 
cents for each post card, and in addition 
to the fee for special delivery or for ad- 
ditional air-mail service (registered let- 
|ters and cards will not be accepted). 


| Articles to be despatched by the air- | 


‘ship “Graf Zeppelin” on this round-the- 
|world cruise must be marked by the 
| senders “By German Airship L. Z. 127 
|from Lakehurst to Lakehurst,” or, if 
|intended for delivery at or from one of 
the three intermediate points at which 
|the airship is scheduled to stop, then the 
|latter part of the indorsement should 


jread from Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen, | 


| from Lakehurst to Tokio, or from Lake- 


hurst to Los Angeles, as the case may, 


ibe. ‘They should also bear the “Par 
Avion” (by air mail) label where prac- 
ticable. 

These articles, regardless of how ad- 
dressed, will be forwarded to New York, 
where they will be prepared for despatch 
by the “Graf Zeppelin.” 

If it is desired that any of these arti- 
cles be despatched by air enroute to 
New York the air mail fee applicable 
for such additional service must be fully 
prepaid in addition to the regular post- 
Mail 
forwarded by the “Graf Zeppelin” upon 
delivery by the airship at Friedrich- | 
shafen, Tokio, Los Angeles or on com- 
pletion of the cruise at Lakehurst, will) 


| be forwarded onward to destination by 


destined tu northern, middle western and | 


eastern markets. It 
approximately 10,006 cars of. freight per 
wear will be interchanged with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
consisting of 3,300 cars of agricultural 
products, 200 cars of animals and ani- 
mal products, 6,300 cars of manufactured 


of merchandise. 
The estimated gross revenue from op- 
eration of the 


agreement is $100,000; railway operat- 


cruals, $2,500; gross income, 
hire of freight cars, $9,000; joint fa- 
cilities rent, $21,000; and net railway 
operating income, $25,200. 
cant proposes to begin operation over 
the joint line as soon as authority 
therefor is received. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the opera- 
tion. by the applicant, under trackage 
rights, over the railroads of the Wichita 
Falls & Oklahoma Railway Company, 
Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railroad Com- 
pany of Oklahoma, Wichita Valley Rail- 
way Company, and the Fort Worth & 
Denver City Railway Company between 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and Waurika, Okla., 





miles thus operated by all the carriers 


|participating in the joimt use of the line. | 


The accounting for the expenses is to| 
be made in accordance with our current | 
accounting classifications, including a| 
surcharge of 15 per cent added to the| 


Monthly | 


N 
June 
1929 

8,562,356 
1,142,737 
10,623,056 
1,947,911 
1,918,576 
3,628,370 
8,188,802 
2,434,754 
468,604 
5,273 
1,960,877 
1,454,355 
1,461.09 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue -.sesea, 


én emsbien 
Maintenance of way ....., 
Maintenance of equipment , 


Total expenses incl. other , 
Net from railroad 


Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes, etc. > 
Net after rents S 
Aver. miles.operated ...., 
Operating ratio ....+. eves 


. B417,167 


described in the application and in this 
report, in accordance with the terms of 
the proposed agreement annexed to the 
application and herein described, 

An appropriate certificate will 
issued, 


be 


Statem 


ents of R 


ing expenses, $42,300; railway tax ac- | 
$55,000; | 


The appli- | 


is estimated that | 


the ordinary means. 

Despatch in the manner indicated is 
not guaranteed, and if the round-the- 
world flight should not be made for any 
reason the articles prepaid and marked 
for despatch thereby will be returned to 


|the senders unless also marked with al- | 


| ternative 


and miscellaneous products, and 200 cars | 


proposed extension for | 
each of the five years covered by the | 





indorsement for despatch by | 
the ordinary means. 

All articles for despatch on this flight 
should bear the name and address of 
the sender in order to assure their re- | 
turn in case the flight is not made. 
Otherwise the articles will be sent to! 
the Division of Dead Letters for appro- 
priate disposal. 

A cachet will be used on 
cles despatched on this flight. 


the arti- 


Panama to Undertake 
Construction Projects | 


[Continued from Page 1.) j 
obviate the necessity of going to Pedro 
Miguel. The question is being handled | 
by the canal zone authorities. Since | 
May, 1927, the Government has expended | 
nearly $671,000 on the highway from | 
the bridge across the Tapia River to| 
Chepo. 

Construction projects for the canal | 
zone aggregating $25,000,000 have been | 


| 


| shares, is owned by the Santa Fe. ' 


|ganized for the purpose of engaging in 


jin 
}made public July 30 by the Henge 


ceived its charter under the laws of the 
State of California. It was organized 
|for the purpose of engagirg in trans- 
| portation by railroad subject to the in- 
| terstate commerce act, but is not at 
|} present an operating company... Its line 
of railroad, al! of which is located within 
the State of California, was, upon com- 
pletion, leased to the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, herein- 
after called the Santa Fe, pursuant to 
jauthority granted by our order of July 
17, 1926, in Construction of Line by Co- 
jrona & Santa Fe Railway Company, 111 
I. C. C. 566, and has since it was com- 
pleted been continuously operated by the 
Santa Fe as a part of the latter’s inter- 
state railway system. All the appli- 
cant’s stock, except director’s qualifying 


Commission Has Jurisdiction. 

As used in section 20a, the term “car- | 
riers” means a common carrier by rail- 
road, with certain exceptions, which is 
subject to the act, or any corporation or- 


transportation by railroad subject to the | 
act. Paragraph (7) of section 20a con- | 
fers exclusive and plenary jurisdiction | 
upon us to authorize the issue of securi- 
ties in accordance with the provisions of 
the section without securing approval 
other than as specified therein. How- 


Changes in Status | 
— of — 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks | 
various parts of the country were! 





of the Currency, as follows: , 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: | 

The Nevada National Bank of Las Vegas, | 
Nev. Correspondent: Harry E. Miller, Box | 
702, Las Vegas, Nev.; capital, $150,000. 

Madison National Bank, Madison, S. Dak.; | 
correspondent, W. L. Dyce, Madison, S. 
Dak.; capital, $50,000. | 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Potomac National Bank, Potomacg, III; } 
effective April 23, 1929; liquidating agent, | 
Albert Rice, Potomac, IJl.; absorbed by 
Goodwine State Bank of Potomac, IIl.; capi- | 
tal, $30,000, | 
First National Bank of Underwood, 
<3 effective July 22, 1929; liquidating 
agent, H. W. Samuelson, Underwood, N. 
Dak.; absorbed by Security State Bank, 
Underwood, N. Dak.; capital, $25,000, 

The First National Bank of Ault, Colo.; | 
effective April 29, 1929; liquidating agents, 
B. B. Helmick and Earl B. McCall, Ault, | 


| Colo.; absorbed by The Farmers National 


Bank of Ault, Colo.: capital, $25,000, 


! 
Consolidation: The Virginia National | 


| advices, 


| securities 


Z | the three former dates with whi te 
range for payment of money-order re- th which com 


mittances in the following mandated ter- 
ritory and colonies: 

French Cameroons; French Equatorial 
Africa, consisting of Gabon, Middle! 
(Moyen) Congo, Oubangi-Chari, Tchad; | 
French Guiana; French West Africa, | 
consisting of Dahomey, French Guinea, | 
French Sudan, Ivory Coast, Mauretania; | 
Niger Colony, Senegal, Upper Volta; 
Madagascar, consisting of Madagascar 
and the Anjouan and Comores Islands; 
Reunion; St. Pierre and Miquelon; 
Somali Coast (French). 

The maximum amount for which or- | 
ders may be drawn on French Guiana 
and the Somali Coast is 1,000 francs. 
For orders on Reunion the maximum is 
500 francs. 

Orders, intended for payment in all} 
these iocalities, like those payable in the 
Saar Basin, are to be drawn on Paris, 
Seine, France, and to be sent, with the 
to the Paris exchange office, 
where, after deduction of one-half of 1 
per cent for the intermediary fee, they | 
will be replaced by French colonial or- | 
ders and dispatched to destination. 


ever, we have held in a number of cases 
that the execution and delivery of a 
mortgage given to secure an issue of | 
bonds does not constitute an issue of | 
requiring our authorization | 
under section 20a. Whether or not in} 
order to be valid, the proposed mort- | 
gage and the bond to be issued there- | 
under must have the approval of the 
Railroad Commission of California, or 


| must in form and substance meet the re- 


quirements of the statutes of that State, 
are questions we do not consider it nec- 
essary to determine in disposing of the 
application under consideration, — 

It appears that the applicant is in- 
debted to the Santa Fe jn the amount of 
$946,790.18, for advances to December 
31, 1928, for original construction and 
for additions and betterments to the ap- 
plicant’s railroad. The applicant pro- | 
poses to issue and deliver to the Santa 
Fe one bond for $850,000 in satisfaction 
of a like amount of this indebtedness, 

Secured by First Mortgage. 

The proposed bond will be issued 
under and pursuant to and be secured | 
by a first mortgage to be made by the 
applicant to the Bank of America of | 
California, trustee, under date of Jan- | 
uary 1, 1929. .The bond will be in reg- | 
istered form, dated January 1, 1929, 
will bear interest at the rate of 6 per) 
cent per annum, payable semi-annually | 


{on January 1 and July 1 in each year, 


* s i 
will be redeemable at par on any inter- 


est date after the expiration of 10 years, 
and will mature July 1, 1953. 

We find that the proposed issue of a 
first-mortgage gold bond for $850,000 by 


outlined, among them being an expen- | Bank of Norfolk, Va.; capital, $500,000; The | the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a 
diture of $5,000,000 on the Albrock fly-|Celonial National Bank of Norfolk, Va.; | lawful object within its corporate pur- 


ing field and $2,000,000 on France field. | 
During: the period from May 5 to July} 
26 the Isthimian Airways Company e¢ar- | 
vied 1,500 passengers across the isthmus | 
without accident or forced landing. 


ailroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Lissouri Pacific R. R. 
Six 

1929 
53,228,364 
6,496,494 
65,129,166 
10,520,929 
12,081,621 
22,907,019 
49,840,098 
15,289,068 
2,846,939 
20,892 
12,421,237 
9,463,512 
7,461.09 
76.5 


Months 
1928 
49,484,052 
6,657,647 


1928 
7,775,254 
1,164,760 
9,796,841 
1,766,129 
1,851,392 


1929 


9,695,050 
11,983,561 
22,052,183 
47,649,979 
13,515,222 

2'560,594 | 

19,529 
10,985,099 
8,602,556 
7,428.61 
17.9 


7,748,641 
2,048,200 
$59,829 
2,004 
1,685,377 
1,318,426 
7,460,82 
79.1 


8,322,217 
1,566,341 
61,165,201 | 11,010,940 
1,692,463 
2,188,069 
3,995,904 
8,531,970 
2,478,970 
673,189 

1,717 
1,804,064 
1,329,696 
7,564.57 

17.5 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
June 


Six Months 
1929 1928 
50,302,207 47,467,290 
9,340,701 9,420,541 
65,893,597 62,498,669 
9,114,465 8,480,964 
13,436,288 12,624,835 
24,702,236 23,197,960 
51,476,613 47,748,110 | 
14,416,984 14,750,559 | 
4,139,136 3,818,821 | 
16,782 34,895 | 
10,261,066 10,896,843 | 
7,613,892 8,488,616 


1928 
8,222,451 
1,673,594 
10,875,316 
1,560,299 
2,149,972 
3,822,489 
8,135,163 
2,740,153 
665,697 
6,001 
2,068,455 
1,603,878 
7,565.64 
74.8 


1,1 


7,564.28 7,567.89 
8.1 16.4 


1929 
5,068,422 
681,560 
6,220,567 
971,211 
1,081,723 
2,295,469 
4,805,785 
1,414,782 
271,306 


43,298 
8 


9 
“) 


capital, $475,000, 
Act of Nov. 7, 
title of “The 


Consolidated under the 
1918, under the charter and 
Virginia National Bank of 
Norfolk,” No. 9885, with capital stock of 
$600,000. The consolidated bank has one 
branch located in the City of Norfolk. 


Wabash Railway. 
Six Months 

1928 1929 1928 
4,563,054 31,100,321 27,921,433 

691,212 8,446,991 8,519,384 
5,696,957 387,050,482 33,774,463 

874,170 4,967,379 4,478,289 
1,000,476 6,359,991 5,939,828 | 
2,174,729 


13,882,560 
4,415,978 27,623,563 
, 1,280,979 


9,426,919 
235,319 1,686,800 
1,906 


1,043,664 

738,873 

2,524.20 
W715 


June 


25,773,198 | 
8,001,265 
178 7,947 
6,482,764 | 
4,634,021 
2,524.20 

76.3 


30,875 
523.82 
17.3 


) 


poses, and compatible with the public 
interest, which is necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper ; 
performance by it of service to the pub- | 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that | 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary | 
and appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be 
tered, 

Commissioner Eastman dissents. 


en- | 


Titles Approved to Land 
Acquired by Government 


During the week the Department of 
Justice has approved titles to lands ac- 


13,185,904| quired by the Government having an} 


aggregate value of $88,931, according to 
a statement made public July 31 by the 


1,510,554| Department, which follows in full text: | 


There have been approved in the De- 


| year 


} months of 1928. 
|of indebtedness involved in the half-year 


than in the like period last year, 


parision is made. 

Net demand deposits of the reporting 
banks, after a downward tendency dur- 
ing May and June, turned upward in 
July, reflecting early returns from farm 
crops and livestock marketed at more 
favorable prices than were received at 
this time last year, The total of net 
demand deposits on July 3 stood at 
$500,734,000, which was $23,033,000, 
greater than on June 5, but $10,866,000 
less than six months ago and $1,585,000 
less than one year ago. 


Savings Deposits Smaller. 


Reports of a selected list to 52 banks 
located in cities of the Tenth District 


| show the aggregate of savings deposits 


on July 1 was smaller than either one 
month earlier, six months earlier, or a 
earlier. On the other hand, the 
number of savings accounts reported by 
50 banks on July 1 showed increases 
over each of the former periods men- 
tioned. 

Sales of new paid-for ordinary life in- 
surance written by 78 companies, hav- 


| ing 88 per cent of the total legal reserve 


insurance 
97 
ad 


life in force, amounted to 
$61,276,000 for June in the seven Tenth 
District states. The total is compared 
with $63,532,000 for May and $61,450,000 
for June, 1928. Sales for the half year 
were $358,735,000 against $359,785,000 in 
the first half of 1928. 

Business failures in the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District were more numerous by 
10.9 per cent during the first six months 
of 1929 than in the corresponding six 
However, the aggregate 


failures was smaller by 13.9 per cent 


District of Columbia: Lot No. 18 in 
Reservation C, acquired for inclusion in 
the site of a public building, $20,000. 
Parts of lots Nos. 1, 2, 21, 23, and 24, in 
the tract of land known as “Greenvale,” 
acquired for inclusion in the National 
Arboretum, $16,000. 

Rhode Island: Lands situated in Woon- 


| socket, acquired for a Federal building 


site, $50,000. 
West Virginia: 618 acres in Randolph 
County, for forestry purposes, $1,237. 
Wisconsin: 83 acres in Crawford 
County for purposes of the Wild Life 
Act, $562. 


Municipal Bonds 


We know of no better type of securi- 
ties in which the investor can obtain 
safety of principal and interest, mare 
ketability and a satisfactory return, 
free from all Federal Income Taxes, 
Municipal bonds at present can be 
purchased at exceptionally attrac 
tive prices yielding from 4.20% to 
4.75%, equivalent to a return of 
4.77% to 5.40% on taxable bonds 
if held by a corporation and 4.67% 
to 6.33% to individuals, depending 
upon their taxable income. 


Send for Current Lists 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY INS. 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stan ty Carr, Representative 


922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 





partment of Justice during the week 
titles to lands acquired by the Govern- 
ment to the value of $88,931. The larger 
purchases in the list are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


| 
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Approval Is Given 
-Protested Label for 
Use on Poultry Feeds 


Company Is Held to Have 
Been First in Field to Ap- 
ply Name ‘Victor’ to 
Product. 


Foop Co. V. 


He CRETE MILLS V. PRATT 
. Co. TRADE 


Security Mitts & FEED 
MARK INTERFERENCE No. 1313, FIRST 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
O* appeal it was held that applicant, 


n of a sword partly piercing 


entatio 
a the word, for 


some of the letters = 
use upon hog and poultry 
Race of the Examiner of Trade Mark 
Interferences being affirmed. ‘ . 

The decision is based upon a finding 
that The Crete Mills was the first to 
adopt the mark —. the word “‘Vic- 
tor” upon poultry feed. 7 
Emil >. Lanes for The Crete Mills; 
George R. Hamlin for Pratt Feed Co.; 
Eccleston & Eccleston for Security Mills 
& Feed Co. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- | 


ences. 5 ; 
The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the Pratt Food Company, of the 


decision of the examiner of trade mark | 


interferences adjudging the applicant, 
The Crete Mills, entitled to the registra- 
tion for which it has applied. ; 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
word “Victor” accompanied by the rep- 
resentation of a sword partly, piercing 
some of the letters of the word, for use 
upon hog and poultry feeds. The ap- 
plicant filed its application complete 
July 28, 1926. The Pratt Food Company 
obtained registration of the mark “ Vic- 
tory,” January 23, 1923, on an applica- 
tion filed December 6, 1921, the mark 


being used upon various foods for fowls | 


including that for chickens. The Se- 
curity Mills & Feed Company obtained 


registration for the word “Victor” accom- | 


panied by the representation of an eagle 
with its wings outspread, on February 14, 
1922, the application having been filed 
May 24, 1921. The registration was for 
use of the mark upon poultry feed. 


The Security Mills & Feed Company | 


has taken no testimony, made no re- 


sponse to the notice of interference, filed 
no brief, and its registration need not be | 


further considered. 
Three Use Similar Mark. 
All three parties to this interference 


_ have used a trade mark of which the word | 
“Victory” or “Victor” constitutes the es- | 


sential, prominent, or distinguishing por- 
tion, and all the marks have been used 
upon identically the same class of goods, 
poultry feed. In view of the failure of 
the Security Mills & Feed Company to 
defend whatever rights it may have pos- 
sessed in connection with its mark, the 
present contest has become limited to one 
between The Crete Mills and the Pratt 
Food Company. The former, as already 
noted, uses the word “Victor” with a rep- 
resentation of a sword piercing some of 


the letters, while the Pratt Food Com- | 


pany uses the word “Victory” alone with- 
out any auxiliary features. 

In view of this difference the Pratt 
Food Company moved to dissolve on the 
ground there was no interference in fact. 
This motion was heard and decided ad- 
versely to the moving party by the trade 
mark examiner. There is some conten- 
tion on behalf of Pratt Food Company 
that its motion should have been passed 
upon by the examiner of trade mark in- 
terferences. It is the practice for such 
motions to be passed upon and decided by 
the examiner of trade marks and, since 


there was no additional or other showing | 


relating to the question as to interference 
in fact before the examiner of interfer- 
ences, the decision of the examiner 
trade marks was properly accepted by 
the examiner of interferences so long as 
he saw no error in it. 
in this contention ot the Pratt Food Com- 
pany that the examiner of interferences 
should have rendered a ruling upon the 
question of interference in fact. 

Both the Crete Mills Company and the 


Pratt Food Company have taken testi- | 
mony and it satisfactorily appears that |! 


the Pratt Food Company has used its 
mark upon the goods substantially con- 
tinuously since 1920. There is no seri- 
ous dispute as to this fact. 
Crete Mills Was Prior. 

The examiner of trade mark _inter- 
ferences found that the proofs supported 
a holding that The Crete Mills was prior 


in the field in the use of its mark upon | 


the goods here being considered. Pratt 
Food Company has vigorously attacked 
the evidence submitted in support of this 
holding and has sought to distinguish be- 


tween a mark in which the sword was not | 


present and the mark as it is now sought 
to be registered by The Crete Mills. 
There is a record in connection with The 
Crete Mills application of a concession 
by The Quaker Oats Company to The 
Crete Mills permitting the latter to use 
the word “Victor” upon poultry feed. The 
difference between the word “Victory” 
and the word with the sword not 


is 


deemed material to the issue here to be} 


decided. It is not thought the permis- 
sion granted by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany has anything to do with the ques- 
tion of priority raised by the present pro- 
ceeding. 

The holding in the case of Anc 
Lean Company v. Adams Manufacturing 
Company, 136 O. G. 440, 31 App. D. C. 
509, that there was no interference be- 
tween the two marks there under review, 
is not deemed persuasive of the correct- 
{x-ss of the appellant’s view that there is 
no interference between the marks in the 
case at bar. In that adjudicated case 
neither party was asserting any rights to 
the word “Victor” or “Victoria” alone but 
each had associated with the word it was 
using so many prominent, distinctive, and 
totally different features that the court 
held there was no conflict between the 
marks. 

Final Letter Is Dropped. 


In the instant case, Pratt Food Com- | 


pany has the mark “Victory” alone and it 
is the same as the mark of The Crete 
Mills except as to the final letter which 


the latter has omitted and as to the sword | 


which the latter uses. 


It is thought the 
case is more nearly 


like that of the 


American Milk Products Corp., 140 Ms. D. | 


293, 12 T. M. 255, quoted extensively by 
The Crete Mills in its brief. 


It must be held that the decision of | 


the examiner of trade mark interferences 
that The Crete Mills was first to adopt 
the mark including the word “Victor” 


The Crete Mills, was entitled to reg- | 
istration of the word “Victor,” with the | 


feeds, the de-| 


of | 


There is no point | 


lrew Mc- | 


1300) 
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Construction 


|Protection for Cargo Owners Provided Counterclaim Denied 
| In Adjusting Claim for Damage to Ship | Upon Grounds That O 


‘Court Disallo 
| 


Award for Reimbursement. 


\ : * | 
IN RE NAVIGAZIONE LIBERA TRIESTINA,| included in the transfer of any such} 


FOR LIMITATION OF LIABILITY AS OWNER | 

OF THE STEAMER “SALVORE.”” No. 11354, 
| District CouRT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 

TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

F a shipowner has a cause of action 
I against a shipwright for negligence, | 
in so repairing a vessel as to cause aj 
fire which partly destroyed the vessel 
and the cargo, the case should be as- 
signed to a trustee appointed by the} 
Court for the benefit of the damaged | 
cargo owners, if the value of the ship| 
plus the pending freight is less than the | 
claims of the cargo owners, the District) 
Court for the Eastern District of New| 
York holds in the opinion herein. 

The shipowner should not be allowed | 
to invoke the aid of the Limitation of 
Liability Statute, the Court declares; for | 
to allow him to obtain reimbursement | 
\from a tort feasor, and by the medium of | 
the statute, prevent that fund from going 
to the damaged cargo owners, would 
seem unconscionable, 

Single and Single (Carroll Single, ad- 
vocate) Proctors for the claimants; Burl- 
ingham, Veeder, Fearey, Clark & Hup- 
per (John L. Galey, advocate) Proctors 
for the petitioner. 

The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Galston follows: 

This is a motion for an order directing 
the petitioner to assign to the C mmis- 
sioner and Trustee appointed by the| 
| Court, all rights of action, causes of ac- | 
tion, claims, damages and any and all | 
rights representative of the steamer 
“Salvore” and her freight and all re- 
pair items, bills or charges incurred be- 
fore the loss of June 15th, 1926, but un- 
paid or offset or withheld by the peti- 
tioner. ? 

The petitioner filed an ad interim stipu- 
lation in the sum of $47,777.86, which is 
alleged to be the value of the ship and 
the pending freight after the fire of June 
| 15th, 1926. It is stated that the total 
claims exceed $300,000. Claimants, there- 
fore, seek to discover any further inter- 
ests available in the event that they se- 
| cure an award herein. 


Ship Undergoing Repairs 
| At Time Fire Occurred 


It is claimed in the admiralty libels 
| stayed by the limitation proceeding that 
the Navigasione Libera Triestina ad- 
mitted that the fire and damage to the 
“Salvore” and her cargo occurred while 
the vessel was undergoing repairs which 
were undertaken under a contract with 
the Cantiera del Terrino of Genoa, an 
Italian corporation, and that there were 
many indications of negligence and lia- 
bility on the part of the said Cantiera 
del Terrino. 


The claimants contends that under the 
|law of limited liability there must be 
| included any subrogation or recovery re- 
| ceived by the! shipowner for damages | 
| Which impaired the value of the ship or} 
freight in relation to the accident in- 
| volved in the proceeding. 

| 

| The pertinent sections of the statute 
| involved are the following: 

(U. S. Code, Title 48, Sec. 183.) The lia- | 
| bility of the owner of any vessel, for any 
|} embezzlement, loss, or destruction, by any 
|} person, of any property, goods, or mer- 
| chandise, shipped or put on board of such 
| vessel, or for any loss, damage or injury 
| by collision, or for any act, matter, or 
| thing, loss, damage, or forfeiture, done, oc- 
| ecasioned, or incurred without the privity, 
| or knowledge of such owner or owners, shall | 
in no case exceed the amount or value of 


the interest of such owner in such vessel, | 


and her freight then pending. (R. S. Sec. 
4283.) 

(U. S. Code, Title 48, Sec. 184.) 
any such embezzlement, loss, or destruction 
is suffered by several freighters or owners 
of goods, wares, merchandise, or any prop- 
erty whatever, on the same voyage, and the} 
whole value of the vessel, and her freight 
for the voyage, is not sufficient to make 
compensation to each of them, they shall 
| receive compensation from the owner of 
| the vessel in proportion to their respective 
losses; and for that purpose the freighters 
and owners of the property, and the owner | 
of the vessel, or any of them, may take the 
appropriate proceedings in any court, for 
|the purpose of apportioning the sum for 
which the owner of the vessel may be liable 
among the parties entitled thereto. (R. S./ 
Sec. 4284; Feb. 27, 1877, c. 69, Sec. 1, 19 
Stat. 251.) 

(U. S. Code, Title 46, Sec. 185.) , It shall 
be deemed a sufficient compliance on the 
part of such owner with the requirements 
of this chapter relating to his liability for | 
any embezzlement, loss, or destruction of | 
any property, goods, or merchandise, if he 
shall transfer his interest in such vessel | 
and freight, for the benefit of such claim- 
ants, to a trustee, to be appointed by any | 
court of competent jurisdiction, to act as 
such trustee for the person who may prove 
to be legally entitled thereto; from and} 
after which transfer all claims and proceed. | 
ings against the owner shall cease. 
Sec. 4286.) 

The petitioner argues that the lan- 
guage these sections is contrary to 
|the claimants’ contention, and that a 
cause of action, if it exists, in behalf of 
\the petitioner against the Cantiera del 
Terrino, cannot properly be regarded as 
| part of the limitation fund. 


Views of Justice White 
In Case Held to Be in Point 
The 


Whenever | 


s 


of 


seeks to distinguish 
168 U. S. 287, 
Steamship Company, 
(2d) 


petitioner 
O’Brien vy. Miller, 
Phillips v. Clyde 
The Cynthia, 17 F. 


that the rule to Le derived from the for- 
mer case is that where a vessel is wholly 


under R. S. 4285 to surrender under the 
terms of the statute “such vessel,” the 
owner can, nevertheless, obtain lmita- 
tion, though there is no vessel in case, 
by surrendering the proceeds which are 
to be regarded as “the legal equivalent 
and substitute for the ship” As to the 


against another for collision damages is 
peculiar in that the claims or liens for 
| such damages inhere in the property it- 


self which is damaged, and would be 


upon poultry feed is correct. The wit- 
nesses A, L. Johnson, Q. 54 to Q, 59, and 
B. L. Johnson, Q. 28 to Q. 30 and Q. 32, 
corroborated by the witnesses Talhelm, 
Q. 12 to Q. 14 and’ Q. 18, and Monaghan, 
Q. 18, fairly establish the use of the 
“Victor” trade mark, whether’ with or 
without the sword is deemed immaterial, 
upon poultry feed as early as 1998. 

The decision of the examiner finding 
The Crete Mills entitled to the registra- 
tion for which it has applied is affirmed. 

July 25, 1929. 





| time codes. 


(R. S. } 


and | 
250, cases on} 


which the claimants rely. Petitioner says | 


lost in a collision, and it is not possible | 


latter case, the petitioner contends that | 
the principle laid down therein is merely 
that the right of one vessel to recover | 


property. 

It would seem, however, that the two 
eases cited are directly in point. Mr. 
Justice White, in O’Brien v. Miller, su- 
pra, wrote: 

“We conclude that the owner who re- 
tains the sum of the damages which have 
been awarded him for the loss of his 
ship and freight has not surrendered ‘the 
amount or value’ (sec. 4283) of his inter- 
est in the ship; that he has not given up 
the ‘whole value of the vessel’ (sec. 
4284); that he has not transferred ‘his 
interest in such vessel and freight’ (sec. 
4285). It follows that the shipowner, 
therefore, in the case before us, to the 
extent of the damages paid on account 
of the collision, was liable to the credi- 
tors of the ship, and the libellants, as 
such creditors were entitled to collect 
their claim, it being less in amount than 
the sum of such proceeds.” 

The same rule is adopted in Phillips 
v. Clyde Steamship Company, The Cyn- 
thia, supra, citing O’Brien v. Miller: 

“The first and fundamental 
the case is whether the surrender of the 
owner’s interest in a vessel, under limi- 
tation of liability, includes damages re- 
covered by him against another vessel as 
the result of a collision. Appellees con- 


tend that the point has been decided by | 


the Supreme Court in O’Brien v. Miller, 
188 U. S: 287, 18 D. Ct, 140, 42 L. Ed. 
469; appellant maintains that it has not. 
No question is made of the effect of the 
decision as requiring the surrender of a 
recovery for damages in case of a total 
destruction of a vessel. It is urged, how- 
ever, that, since the vessel was not totally 
destroyed in this case, but was salvaged 


| with an appraised value, when sunk, of 


$800, such sum should represent the to- 
tal liability of the tug and its owner in 
the limitation of liability proceeding. It 
must be borne in mind that a court of 
admiralty in all matters within its juris- 
diction functions as a court of equity, 
exercising a broad and liberal construc- 
tion to the end that a conclusion may be 
reached which will be just to all the 
parties to the cause at issue. O’Brien 
v. Miller, supra; The Virgin, 8 Pet. 
538, 8 L. Ed. 1036; Pope v. Nickerson, 
3 Story, 486, Fed. Cas. No. 11274.” 


Status of Policy 
Of Insurance Defined 


Opposed to these cases the petitioner 
cites The City of Norwich, 118 U. S. 
468. This case is, however, clearly dis- 
tinguished by Mr. Justice White in 
O’Brien’ v. Miller, supra: 

“Nor does the ruling in The City of 
Norwich, supra, that the proceeds of an 
insurance policy need not be surrended, 
by the shipowner, conflict with the de- 
cision in Sheppard v. Taylor. The de- 
cision as to insurance was placed on 


|the ground that the insurance was a dis- 


tinct and collateral contract which the 
shipowner was at liberty to make or 
not. On such question there was devi- 
sion of opinion among the writers on 
maritime law and in the various mari- 
But, as shown by the full 
review of the authorities, found in the 


|opinion of the court, and in the dissent 


in The City of Norwich, all the mari- 
time writers and codes accord in the 
conclusion that a surrender, under the 
right to limit liability, must be made 
of a sum received by the, owner as the 


| direct result of the loss of the ship, and 


which is the legal equivalent and sub- 
stitute for the ship.” 
The petitioner also argues that the 


| liability of the shipwright, since it could 
}not be 


libeled in rem by the cargo 


|} owners in the same manner as the ves- 


sel and freight, 
limitation fund. 
test is not clear. 


is not a part of the 
Why this should be a 

Certainly, neither of 
the authorities cited, Liverpool, etc., 
Nav. Co. v. Brooklyn Terminal, 251 
U. S. 48, or W. G. Mason, 142 Fed. 913, 


; supports that proposition. 


__ Finally, petitioner argues that even 
if an unliquidated claim against the tort 


|feasor were made part of the limitation 


fund, there is no provision in the 
statutes for the enforcement or liquida- 
tion of such claim. It cannot be denied 


that there is no such explicit instruc- 


| tion, in the statute; but the authority or 
| power of the trustee to pursue liquidated 


claims is not denied, and if that be so, 
it is difficult to see why his power is not 
sufficiently embrasive to pursue un- 
liquidated claims. 


Faulty Repair Work 
Species of Negligence 


On the whole, therefore, it would seem 
that if the petitioner has any right of 
action against the shipwright it should 
be assigned to the trustees, Assuming 
that the shipwright was negligent and | 
that his negligence led to the damage and | 
destruction of the vessel and also to the | 
cargo, the claim of the shipowner is just | 
as truly “representative” of the ship as | 
is a claim arising out of a collision. | 
After all, collision is only a species of 
negligence; faulty repair work may be 
another _ species. In principle there 
should be no difference between the two 
| Species so far as the nature of the right 
|is concerned. 

To permit a shipowner to obtain re- 
imbursement from a tort feasor, and by 
the medium of the liability statute, pre- 
vent that fund from going to the dam- 
aged cargo owners, would seem uncon- 
| scionable. 

Our Circuit Court of Appeals in 84-H, | 
|296 F. 427, asserted the Limited Lia- 
| bility Act “must be construed, not nar- 
|rowly, but in a fair and liberal manney, 
to effectuate the evident intention of the | 
Congress”; and Phillips v. Clyde Steam- 
ship Co., supra, to the same effect held 
that a court should by narrow construc- 
tion of the statute permit the shipowner 
to relieve himself of a liability and at 
the same time keep a portion of the col- 
lision damages recovered. 

The claimants in seeking to obtain a 
delivery “of all books, records, papers, 
documents, contracts, correspondence, 
letters, memoranda, writings to and with 
the above,” go beyond the relief to which 
they apparently are entitled. Nor is it 
necessary to obtain+such relief by the 
present motion. The papers and docu- 
ments referred to are, of course, in a! 
proper case, subject to the usual and 
ordinary process of this Court. 

So also the relief seeking immediate 
|hearings before the Commissioner must 
be denied, inasmuch as an existing order 
of the Court gives all the relief in that 
|regard deemed to be necessary. 

The motion is, therefore, granted in 
|part as to the matters indicated. Sub- | 
mit order on notice. 

July 23, 1929, 





issue in| 


| States, this Court would not have juris- 


Defendant Said Not to Have 
Shown Federal Question 
Or Diversity of 
Citizenship. 


‘ 


TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORPORATION V. JO- | 
No. 364 1n Equity, | 


SEPH WARNER. 
District CouRT FOR THE MIDDLE DIs- | 
TRICT OF TENNESSEE. 

HIS motion to dismiss defendant’s | 


ws Plea of Limitation to Avoid Sharing | It Is Not Pertinent 


| 


counterclaim for the reason that it | 
did not arise out of the transaction which | 


is the subject matter of the suit; that it | 
|_presented no Federal question, and that | 
diversity of citizenship was lacking, was | 
| granted, } 
| The court overruled the motion to 
strike specific averments in the answer | 
/on the ground that no injury was done | 
plaintiff by giving it the advantage of | 
defendant’s process in advance of the | 
trial. 
The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Gore follows: 
This is a patent infringement suit, and 
is now before me upon plaintiff’s motion | 
lto strike out defendant’s counterclaim, 
and also certain portions of his answer 
on the ground that they are not author- 
ized under Federal Equity Rule No. 30. | 
The grounds of the motion to strike 
out the counterclaim are: (a) Because} 
the matters therein set out did not arise 
out of the transaction which is the sub- 
ject matter of the suit, and (b) because 
defendant could not maintain an inde- 
pendent suit in equity against plaintiff 
in this Court, because both are citizens | 
of the same State. 
| ( Courts in Conflict. 


| Much has been written upon the sub- 
ject, and the courts seem to be in hope- | 
| less conflict. I have given the questions 
|as much consideration as time will per- | 
| mit, and am convinced that the motion | 
| to dismiss the counterclaim- should be 
sustained because (a) the validity of de- 
fendant’s patent (which is junior to) 
| plaintiff's patent) is no defense to the| 
j allegation that defendant has infringed | 
plaintiff’s patent; (b) the matters set up 
in the counterclaim did net arise out of 
the transaction which is the subject mat- 
ter of the suit. Vacuum Cleaner Co. v. 
American Rotary Valve Co., 208 Fed. 
419; Cooling Tower Co., Inc., v. C. F.| 
Braun, 1 Fed. (2d) 178, and (c) the al- 
legations of the counterclaim are the 
subject of an independent suit in equity, | 
| but cannot be maintained in this action 
because no Federal question is involved, | 
and there is not diversity of citizenship. | 

I am content to rest my judgment} 
upon the conclusions reached by Judge} 
Westenhaver in the case of Cleveland | 
Engineering Co. wv. Galion Dynamic Mo- 


& 


SH 


of Limitation: 


INFRINGEMENT: Suits in Equity: Counterclaim: Motion to Dismiss.— 
Where it appeared that defendant’s counterclaim did not arise out of the 
transaction which was the subject matter of the plaintiff’s suit, and no 
Federal question was presented, and there was no diversity of citizenship, 
Plaintiff’s motion to dismiss the counterclaim granted.—Tennessee 
Products Corporation v. Joseph Warner. 
District of Tennessee).—Yearly Index Page 1300, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Au- 


Patents 


TITLE, Conveyances, and Contracts: 


held: 


gust 1, 1929. 


ments of Patents: 


gust 1, 1929. 
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REGISTRATION: Right to Registration: Interferences: Priority of Use: 
“Victor”.—Upon a finding that applicant, the Crete Mills, was first to use 
the word “Victor” as the dominant part of a trade mark used upon poultry 
feed, held: Applicant entitled’to registration of the word “Victor”, with 
representation of a sword partly piercing some of the letters of the word.— 
The Crete Mills v. Pratt Feed Co. v. Security Mills & Feed Co. 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1300, Col. 


(Volume IV). August 1, 1929. 


REGISTRATION: Subject Matter: 


Where it appeared that the word “Newport” constituted the dominant part 
of applicant’s trade mark, and the word did not function as a technical 
trade mark apart from the design with which it is associated, held: Regis- 
tration denied applicant, in the absence of disclaimer of the geographical 
name “Newport”.—Ex parte The Newport Company. 
sioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1300, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


1929. 


tor Truck Co., 243 Fed. 405, as follows: | tions which are argumentative and state- 
“It is true that a set-off or counter-| ments of evidence, and offend against 


claim which is the subject of an independ- 
ent suit in equity cannot be sustained 
unless some independent ground of Fed- 


eral jurisdiction is shown to support it.|fense, and in an effort to av 


| Rule 30; I think the answer somewhat 


prolix, but from the nature of the de- 
oid a mere 


| The jurisdiction of the Court invoked by | general denial, which is prohibited by 
complainant in its bill, and shown by| Rule 30, it is somewhat difficult to form 


the allegations thereof, does not aid or 
| support the jurisdiction of this Court 
when the defendant brings forward a 
set-off or counterclaim which may be 
the subject of an independent suit, and 
which does not merely concern matters 
already put in litigation by the original 
bill. It follows, therefore, in that situa- 
tion, if there is not diversity of citizen- 
ship, or if the subject matter of a coun- 
terclaim is not within the jurisdiction 
of a Federal Court, the counterclaim 
should be stricken out for weit of juris- 
diction. Equity Rule 30 could not, even 
if so intended, enlarge the jurisdiction of 
a court of equity or of a Federal Court.” 
(Citing authorities.) 

| ; Case Is Cited. 


I do not think this in conflict with} 
the holding of Judge Denison in Vogue 
Company v. Vogue Hat Co., 12 Fed. (2d) 
(6 C. C. A.) 991, cited by counsel for | 
defendant. That was a case~where the| 
| plaintiff was suing for the infringement | 
of a registered trade mark, and also for} 
unfair competition. There was a real 
and substantial Federal question involved 
|— infringement of a registered trade 
mark—giving this Court jurisdiction, and 
the question of unfair competition was 
incidental, and the acts which constituted 
the infringement of the registered trade 
mark and unfair competition were the 
same, which is not true in the instant 
case. The reasons for holding in that 

}ease that the District Court had juris- 
diction is expressed in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Accordingly we conclude that, since 
the acts which in this case constitute 
the claimed infringement of a registered 
trade mark and the claimed unfair com- 
petition are, at least in sufficient degree, 
the same acts, and, since it is to be as- | 
sumed that the trade-mark registry was |} 
valid, the court had jurisdiction to enjoin 
the unfair competition although it had 
decided that the registered trade mark 
was not infringed.” 

The counterclaim presents a new con- 
troversy not covered by the original bill, 
and sets up a condition, or series of acts 
and. conduct, which are not germane, 
incidental to, but independent of, the acts 
complained of in the original bill, and 
constitute an independent cause of action. 


Suit in District Court. 








I think suit may be brought in a dis-| term, but has acquired a secondary mean- | 


trict court for infringement of a patent, 
and also for unfair competition in the 
same action, even if the parties be citi- | 
zens of the same State, provided the acts | 
of defendant are related to the same! 
subject matter. That is to say, the de-| 
fendant may be guilty of infringing | 
plaintiff’s patent, and by the same acts 
be guilty of unfair competition. But 
where the defendant brings forward a 
counterclaim and seeks affirmative relief 
upon allegations which do not arise out 
of the transaction which «is the subject 
matter of the original suit, but which 
are the subject of an independent suit 
against plaintiff, and do not arise under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 


diction to entertain same, unless diver- 
sity of citizenship existed. 

Upon the motion to strike out certain 
portions of defendant’s answer because 
“not responsive to the averments of the 
bill of complaint, or which do not con- 
stitute a defense to plaintiff’s cause of | 
action, and such statements are there- 
fore impertinent and improper and 
should be stricken out in view of the 
provisions of Equity Rules 21 and :30”; 
an because the answer contains allega-] 





| tiff to ascertain in advance whether or 


an answer which would be free from the 
criticism offered. It is true that defend- 
ant goes somewhat into detail in stating 


| the process under which he operates his 


blast furnace in the manufacture of 


ferro-phosphorus, and the reason why} 


|he has not infringed plaintiff’s patent, | 


but no injury is done plaintiff by giving | 
it the advantage of defendant?s process | 
in advance of the trial. It enables plain- | 


not the processes employed by defendant 
are infringing its patent, and no injury 
is done it; therefore, I am inclined to 
think that the motion to strike the spe- 
cific averments in the answer, as set out 
in the motion, should be overruled. 

A decree will be entered accordingly. 

July 20, 1929. 
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Geographical Name 


Disapproved in Mark | 10 


|Registration Held Not to Be Al- 


lowable Without Disclaimer. 


Ex Parte THE NEwporT COMPANY. 
APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION, AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
HE examiner’s refusal to register 
applicant’s mark without a _dis- 

claimer of the geographical name “New- 

port” was affirmed on appeal, with the 
statement that since the applicant re- 
gards the word “Newport” as the dom- 
inant part of the mark, and since the 
word does not function as a technical 


itrade mark apart from the design with 


which it is associated, the trade mark 
should not be registered without the 
required disclaimer. 

Charles W. Hills for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant appeals from the deci 
sion of the examiner of trade marks 
finally refusing to register the applicant’s 


spicuously printed across the mark. 
The applicant admits that the word 
“Newport” is geographical, but contends 
that when used .in connection with its 
design it is not a mere geographical 


ing through continued use since Septem- 
ber, 1916, on applicant’s products, such 
that it points distinctively to origin or 
ownership of the goods upon which the 
mark is used. 

It seems evident from the record that 
the applicant regards the word “New- 
port” as the dominant characteristic of 
its mark. This being true, it is believed 
that the mark should not be registered 
without required disclaimer. 

The wofd “Newport” is the name of 
more than a dozen geographical places, 
among which is a county in Rhode Island 
and its county seat, a seaport and 
fashionable summer resort. 
of the average member of the public 
the word is merely a geographical name, 
and as such does 
technical trade mark apart from the 
design with which it is associated. Any- 
one located at either of the geographical 
places having the name “Newport” deal- 
ingfin goods of a like character of ap- 
plicant’s would have an equal right to 
associate the word “Newport” with his 
goods. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

July 25, 1929, 
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Petroleum 


(District Court for the Middle 


Contracts and Licenses: 


Assign- 


Plaintiff is not entitled 


(District Court for the Southern 
Au- 
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Geographical Names: “Newport”.— 


(Assistant Commis- 
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Restriction Denied 
On Neon Production 


Firm Is Denied Claim of Sole 
Right to Make Gas for 
Luminescent Use. 


v. AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INC. 
Equity No. 47-100, District Court | 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YorK. 


N holding that the license contract | 

specified that plaintiff’s assignor would 
be supptied by a French corporation, 
L’Air Liquide, with neon or with appa- 
ratus to make it, the court concluded that 
plaintiff did not have the sole and ex- 
clusive right to produce neon for lumi- 
nescent purposes, in view of the reser- 
vation by the L’Air Liquide of its rights 
to the production of neon, and these 
rights were realized to be of importance 
in connection with luminescence. 
Patent Nos. 1125476, 1025962, 1027817, 
60219 and 1083988 involved. 


_Rehearing of defendant’s motion to 
dismiss. part of the bill of complaint. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, for 
defendant; Edwin J. Prindle and William 
Bohleber, for plaintiff. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Coleman, fol- 
lows: 

Gonstruction of Contract. 

The only question presented is whether 
plaintiff has the sole and exclusive right 
to produce neon for luminescent pur- 
poses,’ and that depends upon whether 
the contract of April 3, 1911, gave plain- 
tiff’s assignor an exclusive license to | 
0 so. 

That contract was made between a} 
French corporation known as_ L’Air| 
Liquide and plaintiff’s assignor, Georges 
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Trade Title for Oil 
Refused Registration 


As Being Confusing 


Examiner Is Upheld in Re- 
fusing to Grant Protection 
To Mark ‘Super Hygrade’ 


For Prior Use. 


BARNSDALL REFINERIES, INC., V. HYGRADE 
O11, & FUEL CORPORATION. OPPOSITION 
No. 8514, First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


HE decision of the Examiner of 

Trade Mark Interferences sustain- 
ing the opposition and adjudging appli- 
cant not entitled to registration for the 
words “Super Hygrade” -arranged one 
above the other, used upon gasoline and 
lubricating oils and greases, was affirmed 
upon a finding that the opposed was the 
first to adopt and use the word “Super” 
upon goods of the same descriptive prop- 


| erties, and that confusion of origin of 


goods would be quite likely if both marks 
appeared. 

In view of applicant’s contention that 
the word “Super” is merely descriptive 


| of the goods, and in view of the fact 


that applicant disclaimed the word “Hy- 
grade” apart from the mark, it was de- 
cided that the notation “Super Hygrade” 
was descriptive of the goods, in so far 
as applicant was concerned. 

Hoguet & Neary for Barnsdall Re- 
fineries, Inc.; Barton A. Bean, Jr., for 
Hygrade Oil & Fuel Corporation. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- 
ences. 


The full text of the opinion of First 


| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This case comes on for review, on 


| appeal of the applicant, Hygrade Oil & ¥ 


Fuel Corporation, of the decision of the 
examiner of trade mark interferences 
sustaining the opposition of the Barns- 
dall Refineries, Inc., and adjudging the 
applicant not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 


The applicant seeks registration of 
the words “Super Hygrade” arranged 
one above the other, used upon gasoline 
and lubricating oils and greases. The 
word “Hygrade” has been disclaimed in 
response to a holding o° the exami 
that it is descriptive. The applicant 
claims ownership of registration No. 
198729, issued May 26, 1925, for the 
mark “Hygrade” placed upon an irregu- 
larly shaped background, the word “Hy- 
grade” apart from the mark as there 
shown being disclaimed, the mark being 
used upon this same class of goods. 
The applicant also sets up ownership of 
the trade mark “Super-Grade,” No. 
202489, registered August 25, 1925, for 
use upon the same class of goods. In 
that registration the word “Grade” apart 
from the mark as shown is disclaimed. 


The opposer claims prior adoption and 
use of the mark “Super-Gas” upon 
identically the same class of goods and 
submits ownership of registration No. 
177993, issued January 1, 1924, of thisy 
mark, In that registration the word 
“Gas” apart from the mark as shown 
is disclaimed. 


Both parties have taken testimony and 
it satisfactorily appears that opposer 
was first in the field but that, in 1923, 
it discontinued the use of the mark on 


|its goods during a period in which it 


sought to improve the grade of gasoline 
upon which it had been using the mark. 
Early in 1926, the opposer, having suc- 


| ceeded in ridding its gasoline product of 


an objectionable odor, resumed the sale 
of its goods under this same mark and 
such use has continued up to the time of 
taking testimony. The applicant has 
taken testimony seeking to establish 
adoption and use of its notation here 
sought to be registered as early as No- 
vember, 1923, and has contended, in con- 
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Purpose of Cooperative Associations 


Said to Be Similar to Extension Work 


Improving Conditions for Farmers Is Mutual Object, Ac- 


! 


cording to Specialist of Department of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


well-established cooperatives in his ter- |! 
ritory. He can render a real service to 
them in helping to keep their members 
informed regarding the business of their 
organization. Here and there we find an 
lagent in whom business ability is so 
marked that he has entered the coopera- 
tive association field permanently. .We 
naturally take pride in being able to 
point to former extension agents who 
are high in the cooperative councils. We 
are glad to have them there. Their 
knowledge of the problems of the exten- 
sion agent makes it much easier for the 
Extension Service and the cooperatives 
to understand each other and to work 
together. 


As I have stated before, the extension 
forces until recently have been handi- 
capped by lack of reliable research ma- 

| terial upon which to base their market- 
| ing activities. Now, however, the Purnell 
Act and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics are providing a real fund of re- 

| search knowledge. The research studies 
conducted in cooperation with the State 
experiment stations on marketing sub- 
jects are as follows: 19 in general mar- 
keting studies; 9 in cooperative market- 
ing; 24 in the marketing of field crops, 
including wheat, corn, cotton, seed crops, 
hay, ete.; 17 in dairy products; 12 in 
| livestock and wool: 6 in poultry products; 
7 in potatoes; 1 in nuts; 2 in citrous fruits; 
18 in deciduous fmits; 2 in berries and 

| small fruits, and 8 in truck crops and 
| vegetables, making a total of 124 studies. 
| The results of these studies, coupled with 
| the combined experience ofthe coopera- 
| tives, serve as a splendid background for 
future extension work in marketing. We 
believe that, with the assistancesof the 
Y cooperative marketing associations, the 
research programs of the future can be 
developed on a nationwide basis covering 
each important agricultural commodity. 


Just how are the colleges, with their 
teaching, research and extension-special- 
ists in marketing, working’ with the 
county extension agents and the coopera- 
tive marketing associations and farm 
leaders for the best interests of market- 
ing the products of the farm? 


College Agencies in Iowa 
Are Cited as Example 


Iowa, now leading all other States in 
the number of men employed and the 
amount of money expended in market- 
ing work, affords a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the coordination and functions of 
college agencies dealing with the mar- 
keting problem. First, there is the resi- 
dent teaching staff, which offers 18 hours 
of work, available to graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, with a few addi- 
tional courses open only to graduate stu- 
dents. Second, three men, together with 
a number of graduate students, are em- 
ployed on a research program which is 
so dovetailed as to fit into both the teach- 
ing and the extension programs. Third, 
an adequate staff of extension specialists. 
Both the research and the extension are 
‘onducted along commodity lines. Iowa 
aas three men who have devoted their 
time for the past three years to exten- 
sion work in livestock marketing. Their 
work is with the Iowa Cooperative Live- 
stock Shippers Association, ahd, through 
this State-wide organization, the Iowa 
State College has been able to reach a 
large number of farmers and help them 
in developing better facilities for mar- 
keting livestock. Two men for the past 
year have devoted their time to grain 
marketing. oe the interest and co- 
operation of the Iowa Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers Association in this work a large 
number of companies have been reached 


and a genuine interest aroused in a study 


of their business problems. 

Two extension specialists are giving 
all their time to the business problems 
of cooperative creameries. In this field 
they are cooperating with the Iowa Co- 
operative Creamery Secretaries’ and 
Managers’ Association. They are now 
working with at least 50 creameries. One 


Registry Denied Trade Name 
Of Lubricant as Confusing 





[Continued from Page 8.] 
sequence, that since this adoption and 
use took place during the period of non- 
use by the opposer the applicant is en- 
titled to be considered prior in the adop- 
tion and use of the word “Super” which 
is common to the two marks. While the 
applicant, in its application, did not 
allege a date of adoption and use earlier 
than June 4, 1926, the applicant urges 
that its proofs of an earlier use should 
be accepted. This point is deemed im- 
material because it is held that the 
opposer did not, between 1923 and 1926, 
abandon its mark and is entitled to be 
deemed the first to adopt and tse, as be- 
tween the parties here involved, the word 
“Super.” : 


The applicant has pressed the view 
that the word “Super” alone is descrip- 
tive, is publici juris, and that the op- 
poser, in consequence, has no exclusive 
right in the use of this term but must 
be restricted to its mark, as registered, 
“Super-Gas.” In view of this contention 
the applicant urges that its mark should 
be read ‘as a whole and that it is en- 
titled to register such mark notwith- 
standing the word “Super” is merely de- 
scriptive of the goods. If it be admit- 
ted that “Super” and “Hygrade” are 
both descriptive of the goods, and this 
must be deemed established in the case 
at bar so far as applicant is concerned, 
then it must be held the two words when 
used together are none the less descrip- 
tive of the goods, and the applicant’s 
mark for this reason is not registrable. 
Since the opposer must be deemed the 
first to adopt and use the word “Super” 
upon its goods there is no necessity for 
determining and no determination should 
be made in a proceeding of this kind that 
its mark is merely descriptive of the 
goods. The opposer being a user of this 
word “Super,” whether as a trade mark 
or in a descriptive sense, would b> dam- 
aged by the registration of the appli- 
cant’s mark “Super Hygrade.” Confu- 
sion of origin of goods would seem to be 
quite likely if both marks appeared upon 
these same goods in the «same market, 
and even if the word “Super” is public 
property, the applicant, by obtaining 
registration of its mark, would be likely 
to damage opposer, 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the op- 

, position and adjudging the applicant not 
Ventitled to the registration for which it 
_ has made application is affirmed. 

ek July 25, 1929, 


extension specialist in poultry marketing | 
for the past year has been working with 
the marketing committee of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation in attempting 
to develop a marketing program for the | 
poultry industry. 


Extension Work Developed 
Along Commodity Lines 


Wisconsin, Ohio, Oregon, Alabama, | 
and Mississippi are developing their ex- | 
tension activities along commodity line. | 
In some cases the extension employe) 
does thé research work on the commodity 
in advance of goiug into the field to do 
extension work on that commodity. In 
other States the program is developed 
to its greatest degree in standardization 
of the farm products through shipping- 
point inspection. In States where the 
work is less developed, all possible as- 
sistance is given to the loca: cooperative 
marketing associations, which are or- 
ganized ‘on a uniform basis with the 
hope of uniting them eventually into a 
central organization. | 

The home demonstration agents have | 
developed many curb markets in connec- | 
tion with activities of their girls’ and 
women’s clubs. These curb markets are 
aiding materially in increasing the in- 
come of the farm home. | 

Extension forces are rendering valu- | 
able service to cooperatives through 
their standardization programs and 
through furnishing daily market news to ' 
farmers and organizations. By utilizing 
the available research studies, they are | 


frequently able to assist in shaping the 
sales policies of associations that are too 
small to finance their own research de- 
partments. 

The Extension Service can render val- 
uable assistance to the management of 
cooperative associations by bringing to 
their attention the results of marketing 
research carried on by the State agri- 
cultural colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in collecting and 
analyzing the experience of the success- 
ful cooperatives, in order that a practi- 
cal business set-up and sound organiza- 
tion policies may be adopted. It can | 
assist in the formation of financing and | 
| marketing policies and in presenting in- | 
| formation about these policies to farmers 
| generally. Extens*on employes may well | 
| take part in meetings held by coopera- 
tive associations so that ihey may be 
thoroughly informed on their policies 
j and finances. 


Marketing Problems 
Included in Work 


The market is the end of all produc- 
tion practices. The extension worker 
may therefore discuss marketing prob- 
lems with the same freedom as he has 
been accustomed to discuss the problems 
of production. This may mean a dis- 
cussion of the principles of cooperative 
marketing and the results. of research 
studies conducted for the specific pur- 
pose of finding out the real problems 
involved in marketing farm produce ef- 
ficiently on a particular market. The 
problems may prove to be those of eco- 
nomical production, assembling, stand- 
ardization, packaging, or transportation. 
Whatever they may be, it is within the 
function of the extension agent to con- 
duct educational campaigns and to hold 
demonstration meetings for the purpose 
of bringing to the farmer the informa- 
tion necessary for their solution. 

Demonstration meetings may be held 
to teach the farmer how to pack, process, 
and standardize the product to be mar- 
keted or to assist the farmer to become 
more proficient in particular phases of 
| the marketing work. 





Extension agents may assist in the; 
| promotion of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, county farm bureaus, or other | 
agencies which will assist the farmers | 
of the county or State in working to-| 
gether as a unit. In so doing, extension 
employes help to provide an organiza- | 
tion through which to demonstrate the | 
correct principles of production and mar- | 
keting. | 

In summary, the extension agent | 
should help the farmers of his county | 
determine by a survey of the marketing | 
| situation whether or not a cooperative | 
| association for a given commodity is 
needed. If it is found that one is needed, 
the agent should assist in organizing an 
association suited to local needs and con- 
ditions. He should then assist in bring- 
ing to the attention of as many farmers | 
in the county as possible the value of | 
cooperative marketing and what the par- | 
ticular assceiation in question can do| 
for them if it is properly supported. The | 
extension agent should assist in inform- | 
ing members of the association on the| 
principles of cooperation, the necessity | 
of giving the ‘association their full sup-| 
port, and the need of growing and pre- | 
paring for market a high quality prod- | 
uct, properly graded and handled. 


Members Must Conduct 
Business of Association 


When it comes to transacting the 
business of the association, that must be 
conducted by the members themselves. 
The extension agent may furnish helpful | 
information and suggestions as to how 
such information may be used but he 
can not as a public official serve as ‘the 
business representative of the associa- 
tion. The members of a_ cooperative 
must take an active and intelligent part 
in the business of their organization. 
They should meet at regular intervals 
to discuss its work and such other sub- 
jects as are helpful in furthering coop- | 
erative and ‘individual progress. :The ex- 
tension agent can aid materially by | 
helping to organize the program for 
usch meetings and by bringing to the 
attention of the members of the asso- | 
ciation new facts and data pertinent to 
their problems, It is only by obtaining 
the live and active interest of the indi- 
vidual member that the cooperativ® as- 
sociation can expect to succeed and to 
serve its membership fully. ; 

The department is keenly interested in 
the possibilities for work ‘with the farm- 
ers’ cooperative associations. It desires 
that the Extension Service give the great- 
est possible assistance to them consistent 
with sound policy, If there are ways in 
which we can work more closely or ef- 
fectively with you or by which our 
agents may render more certain the suc- 
cess of a larger number of cooperative 
associations, we will welcome your sug- 
gestions. Write us at any time, or visit 
the department and give us your sugges- 
tions in person. The Extension Service 
sincerely desires to work with the co- | 
operatives to increase the net income | 
and improve the living conditions of the: 
farm people of America, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities' or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Restoration of Navigability of Rivers 
In California Undertaken by Commission 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Fourth Article—California Debris Commission 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 


contacts of the various bureaus 


The-present series deals with Public Works. 


By Lieut. Col. J. Franklin Bell, 


Division Engineer, Corps of 


War Department, San Francisco, California. 


1 


length in the act creating 


draulic mining may be carried on 
can be accomplished withouf injury 


San Francisco Bay. 
it was deposited on the lowlands. 


* * * 


ville was raised 15 feet and the bed 
at Sacramento 7% feet. 


tain streams leave the foothills. 


of the Yuba, Bear and American 


workable” gravels. 


HE California Debris Commission was created 
by Act of Congress approved March 1, 1893. 
The duties of the Commission are set forth at 


duties comprise (a) the preparation of plans to im- 
prove the navigability of the rivers of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin system, to deepen their channels and pro- 
tect their banks with a view to restoring the nav- 
igability of said rivers to the condition existing in 
1860; and (b) the devising of a method whereby hy- 


of said rivers or the lands adjacent thereto. 


Hydraulic mining began in California in 1853 and 
for about 30 years it was carried on without restraint. 
Hydraulic mining is the process by which a bank of 
gold-bearing earth and rock is excavated by a jet of 
water discharged through the converging nozzle of 
a pipe under great pressure, the gold being collected 
and the earth and debris carried away by the water. 
Under favorable conditions this process could be car- 
ried on economically when the amount of gold per 
cubic yard was as small as 10 cents and there were 
immense deposits of gravel in the hills and valleys 
of Sierra Nevada Mountains which contained sufficient 
gold to make their hydraulicing profitable. 


It has been estimated that between 1849 and 1909, 
1,325,000,000 cubic yards of materia] were hydrauliced 
in the basins of rivers tributary to the Sacramento. 
After a decision of Judge Lorenzo Sawyer of the U. S. 
Circuit Court in 1884, this mining could be carried on 
only if the mining company adopted adequate meas- 
ures to prevent the debris discharged from, their mine 
from injuring other property owners. 
the mines was carried down the water courses and 
streams by floods, lodging temporarily at many places, 
but much of it found its way into the main rivers of 
the Great Central Valley and even into the arms of 
During excessive floods part of 


HE disastrous effects of floods were increased due to 
the stream beds being raised by the deposits. 
idea of the magnitude of the deposits may be had from 
the fact that the bed of the Feather River at Marys- 


In 1914 it was estimated that 
about half of the debris remained lodged in the river 
beds and mine dumps in the mountains and in the 
large deposits built up at the point where the moun- 


In 1926 the State hydraulic mining commission esti- 
mated that about 700,000,000 cubic yards of gravel, 
“workable” under present conditions, 


not include gold-bearing gravels which are not “work- 
able” due, to economic considerations but na fine dis- 
tinction can be made between “workable” and “non- 
Whether a deposit can be worked 
economically or not depends on many considerations, 
3 the cost of an adequate supply of water and the unit 


ones. 
and divisions. 

HE Commission 
control 


Engineers, p 1 
California. 
began. 


it. Briefly, these 


drawn. 


provided the same passes. 


to the navigability 


with the duty of 


to $17,600,000. 


satisfactory. The 


The debris from 


Sacramento. The 


mains to be done 
protection. 


which was published 
62nd Congress, 1st Session, 
ing features were concerned the plans were acceptable 
to both the United States Congress and the State of 
Appropriations were made, and the work 
The distribution ‘6f costs was not definitely 
fixed, however, until the passage of the Flood Control 
Act of March 1, 1917. 
1928, modified the financial arrangements and provided 
for some minor changes in the engineering plans, but 
in all the main features the plans remain as originally 


cost of impounding debris being two of the principal 


* * 


proposed in 1910 a project for flood 


in House Doc. 81, 
So far as the engineer- 


* 


The Flood Control Act of May, 


Provision is made for levees along, and immediately 
back of, the river banks to confine a certain proportion 
of the flood flow but excessive flood waters are per- 
mitted to escape over wiers at several points into by- 
These excess flood waters follow the by- 
passes, being confined by low levees, until they rejoin 
the rivers at selected points, the final junction being 
made near the mouth of the Sacramento below which, 
by dredging, a channel adequate to care for any prob- 
able flood has been provided. 


While the levees, dredging, and provision for by- 
passes are the three main elements of the flood-control 
plans, there are many auxiliary features such as clear- 
ing the by-pass areas, relocating roads and railroads, 
obtaining rights of way, spoil disposal areas and over- 
flow rights, bank protection, maintenance, etc. Under 
existing law, the United States Government is charged 


constructing and maintaining’ the 


features which directly affect the interests of naviga- 
tion leaving the execution and maintenance of the 
remainder of the works to the State of California. 


. The total cost is estimated at approximately $51,- 
000,000 with the United States’ contribution limited 
The work 
pleted and the results obtained are considered very 


is about two-thirds com- 


dredging done has not only accom- 


plished its purpose in providing an adequate flood 
channel but has assisted materially in restoring nav- 
igable depths in the Sacramento River up as far as 


bed of that river is now about at 


the same elevation it was in 1860. The by-passes perform 
their functions very satisfactorily. 


Much work re- 
on the levee system and in bank 


It is estimated that the maintenance cost 


of all works will be about $300,000 annually. 
am ~~ On 


H 


Some 
of the Sacramento 


of debris. 


matter to arrange. 


exist in the basins 
rivers. This does 


In the next 


YDRAULIC mining is carried on under permits is- 
sued by the Debris Commission. 
ume of such mining is small compared to the annual 
volume prior to the Sawyer decision of 1884. 
are various economic reasons for this, the high cost 
of impounding debris being one of them. Some prog- 
ress ‘has been made in the construction of reservoirs 
for combined use for power, irrigation and the storage 
Combined plans of this kind appeal to all 
of us but the financing of such works is a difficult 


The annual vol- 


There 


The State of California has spent 


its money freely in carrying out its share of the work 
planned by the California Debris Commission and has 
prepared comprehensive plans for the coordinated use 
of the water resources of the State. 
most complicated but progress is being made. 


The problems are 


article, to be published in the 


issue of August 2, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commis- 
stoner of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, will discuss the social and economic 
value of reclamation to the Nation as a whole. 


. Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27403. Pay—Retired—World War emer- 
gency officer. A disabled emergency officer | 
of the World War who on discharge from | 
his World War commissioned service was | 
rated permanent partial disabled over 30 
per centum, whose rating was, prior to May 
24, 1928, reduced to permanent partial 10 
per centum, and who was thereafter and 
subsequent to May 24, 1928, rated permanent 
partial disabled 20 per centum and placed 
on the retired list with pay by the act of 
May 24, 1928, 45 Stat 735, is not entitled to 
retired pay under the act, the requisites of 
the statute not having been met to entitled 
to retirement with pay. 8 Comp. Gen, 411; 
35 Op. Atty. Gen. 506; id, 510. (July 26,| 
1929.) | 

A-27756. (S) Travel allowance—Navy en- 
listed man—Extension of original term of | 
enlistment. If the enlisted man is at sea, 
the next place the vessel shall arrive shall 
be the place from which the distance for 
travel shall be computed, but if Govern- 
ment transportation is available from place 
at which the vessel arrives, it is required 
to be utilized. (July 26, 1929.) 

A-27776. (S) Traveling expenses—Private 
conveyance—Navy nurse. A member of the 


manent change of station to travel on a 
Government vessel on which no transporta- 
tion fare is charged for travel of Navy 
nurses who is granted permission to travel 
by privately owned conveyance and granted 
leave en route, is not entitled to three 
cents per mile over the shortest usually 
traveled route between the old and new sta- 
tion under the act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 
975 (July 26, 1929.) | 

A-27897. (S) Pay—Arrears—-Enlisted man | 
~—Marine Corps. In the absence of evi- 
dence that claimant was the adoptive parent 
of the deceased, there is no authority of 
law to pay the arrears of pay due a deceased 
enlisted man of the Marine Corps to the 
uncle who had also been the guardian of 
the enlisted man. See 25 Comp. Dee. 720. 
(July 26, 1929.) 

A-27897, (S) Gratuities—Six months' 
death—Enlisted man--Marine Corps, A 
foster parent who is not an adoptive parent | 
does not come within the meaning of “par- | 
ent” as used in the act of May 28, 1928, | 





\45 Stat. 710, granting six months’, death 


ee 


gratuity to certain classes of relatives of] Panama Canal Dept., to Fort Sam 


officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. (July 26, 1929.) 

A-27931. Longevity—Temporary enlisted 
men—Coast Guard. A temporary enlisted 
man in the Coast Guard appointed as a tem- 


| porary warrant officer under section 6 (a) 
| of the act of April 21, 1924, 43 Stat. 106, is 


not entitled, upon the termination of such 
appointment and reenlistment, to count his 
prior service as a warrant officer in com- 
puting his longevity pay as an enlisted man. 
(July 26, 1929.) 

A-27955. United States Courts—Fees— 
Board of Mediation. As all expenses of a 
board of arbitration, acting under authority 
of section 7 of the act of May. 20, 1926, 44 
Stat. 582, are payable by the Board of 
Mediation from appropriated funds, under 
section 548 of the Judicial Code, no fee is 
required to be paid to the District Court 
upon the filing in such court, in accordance 
with section 9 of the act of May 20, 1926, 
of the award of a board of arbitration. 5 
Comp. Gen. 458, distinguished. (July 26, 
1929.) 


Army Orders. | 


Lieut. Col. Francis W. Griffin, F. A., from | 
detail with the Organized Reserves of the 
Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, to Manila, P. I. 

Maj. William A. Squires, Dental Corps, | 
from Fort Benning, Ga. to Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Maj. William W. Erwin, Cav., Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Capt. James William Musser, Specialist 
Res., orders of July 1 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Carl Fred Erickson, Chem. 
War. Ser. Res., orders of July 3 revoked. 

Capt. George John Eyrick, jr., Ord. Dept. 
Res,, to duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, | 
Md. 

First Liewt. James T. Dismuke, Inf., Fort | 
Benning, Ga,, will proceed to his home and | 
await retirement. 

The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: Signal Corps, John 
C. Platt, jr., captain to major; Coast Art., 
Darwin D. Martin, second lieutenant to first 
lieutenant; Inf., Elmer E, Fuller, lieutenant 
colonel to colonel; Frederick C. Test, major 
to lieutenant colonel; Sterling M. Crim, 
first lieutenant to captain; Med Corps., Carl 
W. Shaffer and Alfred R. Thomas, jr., cap- 
tain to major, 

First Lieut. John D. Eason, Inf., from Fort 
D, A. Russell, Wyo., to Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. , 

Second Lieut. Harry 0. 
Art,, to duty with the E. C., 
Colo. 

First Lieut. George H. Molony, Inf., from 
Manila, P, 1., to Fort D. A, Russell, Wyo. 

Capt. Patrick J, Gorman, Q. M. C., Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., will proceed to his home 
and await retirement, 

First Lieut. Clough F. Gee, Q. M. C., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt, James E, Smith, Q. M, C., from the 


Paxson, Coast | 
at Fort Logan, 





| 


| viously issued. 


| Shipbldg. & Dry Dock Company, 


P Houston, 
Tex. 


Capt. Ralph Pollock, jr., Q.'M. C., ftom | 


Fort Strong, Mass., to the Panama Ca 
Dept. 

Capt. Charles Stalsburg, Q. M. C., from 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 

First Lieut. Philip M. Shockley, Q. M. 
— the Panama Canal Dept., 

cla. 


_ Second Lieut. Nelson Durfee Jenkins, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Crissy Field, Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. Alfred E. Larabee, 
West Point, N. Y., will 
and await retirement. 

Capt. William A. Boyle, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, to Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Carleton Coulter, jr., Inf., relieved 
from further observation and treatment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and will comply with orders 


nal 


C., 
to Fort Sill, 


Signal Corps, 
proceed to his home 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Earl H. Quinlan, det. Off. 
in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Seattle, Wash.;: 
to command U, S. S. McCawley. 

Lieut. Arthur F. Blasiar, det. Navy Yard, 
soston, about Aug. 15; to U. 8S. S. Gold 
Star. 


Lieut. Willlam E, G. Erskine, add'l duty 


jas aide at the White House, Wash., D. (. 
8. | 


Lieut. John 
Mississippi; to 
Lakes, 111. 

Lieut. Comdr, Warren lL. Moore, det. 
command U. 8. 8S. MeCawley about Oct. 5: 
to Nav. Insptr. of Mach., Newport News 
Newport 


8. Hawkins, 


Nav. Trng. 


det. UU, 
Sta., 


Ss. 
Great 


News, Va. 


Lieut. Comdr. Chester C. Jersey, det. v.| 


S. S, Oklahoma; to Dist. Comm. Officer, San 
Juan, Porto Rico, 

__ Lieut, William D. Hoover, ors, May 4 mod- 
ified. Det. Sept. 30; to U.S. S. Lexington, 

_ Lieut. Lannis A. Parker, det, U. S. S. Sa- 
linas; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 


Lieut. (j. g.) George Castera, det. U. S. S.| 


Henderson on Aug, 9; to resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect October 9. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William V, Deutermann, det. 
U. S. S. V-1; to U. S. 8. V-3. 

Ens. Thomas P, Wilson, det. U. S. S, Cali- 
fornia; to communication duty with Comdr. 
in Chief, Battle Fleet. 

Comdr, Abraham H. Allen (M. C.) det. U. 
S. S. Mercy about Aug. 1; to Pharmacist 


| Mates’ School, Norfolk, Va. 


Comdr. Henry L, Dollard (M. C.) det. U. 
S. S. Oklahoma on Aug. 1; to U. 8. Nav. 


| Hosp., Boston, Mass. 


Lieut. Comdr. Edwin M, Hacker (S, C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Puge+ Sound, Wash., on 
Aug. 20; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T, H. 

Ch. Bosn. Fred Michaelis, det. Nav, Trng. 
Sta., Great Lakes, Iil,, about Sept. 1; to U. 


|S, S$. Altair. 


yard, 


Ch. Mach, Ray S. Jones, det, Navy ‘ 


Puget Sound, Wash., about Aug. 3; to 
8. Colorado, 


pre- | 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Shepard, Charles. A female lineage of eight 
| generations; the ancestry of Agnes 
Wildes Bowen in the direct maternal line 
through the families of Wildes, Brown, 
Stevenson, Bunting, Lord, and Wood to 
Alice Sale, born in Lancashire, England, 
about 1645. (Shepard genealogical series, 
no. 19.) genealogical table 85x40. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., C. Shepard ii, 1928. 29-7568 
Scciety of mural decorators and painters in 
tempera, London. Papers of the Society 
of painters in tempera, vol. i. 
2d ed., rev. & brought up to date with 
appe lix by the Society of mural decora- 


by M. 


press, 1928. 


| Sons of the American revolution, District 
of Columbia society. Handbook, the Dis- 
trict ef Columbia society of the Sons of 


29-7464 





the American revolution. 69 p. Washing- | 


ton, D. C., 1928. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
Dr, Jekyll and Mr. 
illustrations by W. A. Dwiggins. 
N. Y., Random house, 1929. 
Stokes, Margaret MacNair. Early Christian 
art in Ireland, by ... 2 vv. 
} Dublin, The Stationery office, 19287 
29-7466 


29-7547 


Hyde. By ... 


161 p. 


Joseph. Kibitzer; a 
by ... and Edward G. Robinson. 
N. Y., S. French, 1929. 

| "pesehel Edward Bradford. 


| Swerling, 


Systematic 
psychology: prolegomena. 278 p. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-14218 
| Vernadskii, Georgii Vladimirovich. A his- 
tory of Russia, by George 
with a preface by Michael 
Rostovtzeff. 397 p. New Yale 
| university press, 1929. 29-14179 
| Wechsler, Israel Spauer. The neuroses. 330 
| p. Phila.. W. B. Saunders, co., 1929. 
29-14155 


Haven, 


Atwood, Wallace Walter. 
cas, by 
(Atwood geography series.) 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 29-14311 

Drury, Clifton M. ... Camp pageantry, sim- 
ple dramatics and camp fire stunts by... 
Harold A. Brewer and F. H. Cheley. ( Lit- 
tle loose-leaf library for boys’ workers 
everywhere. Bulletin no. 32.) 94 
Denver, “Boy stuff” publications, 1929. 

| 29-14314 

Emery, Frederick Earl. ... The metabolism 

| of amino-acids by ParAmecium caudatum. 

| (“Reprinted from the Journal of 

|! phology and 45, no. 2, 
June, 1928.’’) Phil., Pa., The 

29-1428 


... The Ameri- 


physiology, vol. 
p. 555-577. 
Wistar institute press, 1928. 


| 
| tests; a description of the tests used in 
1 the School health study, with norms for 
tions for giving the tests. (American 
child health association. School health re- 
search monographs, no. 1.) 
| ean child health assoc., 1929. 
Gt. Brit. Committee on civil research. . . . 
Report. (Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. 3101.) At head of title: 


Committee of civil research. Sub-commié€é | 


tee on the British pharmacopoeia. H. P. 
Macmillan, chairman of sub-committee. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

| Hartge, Mrs. Lena (Armstrong) . .. Nereo- 
| eystis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
| Washington, 1929. From Weshington 
(State) University. Puget Sound biologi- 
cal station. Publications v. 6.) p. 207- 
237, illus. Seattle, University of Wash- 

* ington press, 1928. 29-14236 
| Heberden, William. An introduction to the 


study of physic (now for the first time | 


published) by ... A prefatory essay by 
Leroy Crummer; with a reprint of He- 
berden’s Some account of a disorder of 
the beast; portrait in photogravure; six 
illustrations. 159 p., illus. N. Y., P. B. 
Hoeber, 1929. 29-14321 

| International congress of plant sciences, 
| Ithaca, N. Y., 1926. 
| International cgngress of plant sciences, 
| Ithaca, New York, August 16-23, 1926, 
Edited by B. M. Duggar. 1 v.,. illus. 

| Menasha, Wis., George Banta publishing 
| eompany, 1929. 29-14229 
| Jones, Owen. The sport of shooting, by... 
2d ed. 285 p., 15 plates. London, E. Arnold 

& co., 1928. 29-14317 

| Kimball, Arthur Lalanne. A college text- 
book of physics, by ... 4th ed., rev. by 
Arthur L. Kimball, jr. 783 p., illus. N. 
Y.. H. Holt, 1929. 29-14233 

| Moriarty, Leo, ed. Baseball records, Pa- 
cific coast league, from 19038 to 1928. 
92 n., illus. Los Angeles, 1925. 29-14310 

| Morris, Marmaduke Charles Frederick. The 
British workman, past and present. 166 

p. Oxford, Oxford university press, 1928. 
29-14318 

National league of nursing education. Com- 
| mittee on education. A curriculum 
| schools of nursing, prepared by the Com- 
| mittee on education of the National 
league of nursing education. 7th ed., rev. 
1927, reprinted 1929, 237 p. N. Y., Na- 
tional league of nursing education, 1929 


Orban, Balint. Dental 
| bryology. 223 p., illus. 
Rogers printing co,, 1928. 
| Philippines medical directory. 1 v. 
| P. L, Philippine Islands medical associa- 
} tion, 1928. 29-7802 
Pinson, Albert Onslow Wheeler Day. . . 
“Anti-malarial measures in Egypt since 
1916." (The Institution of civil engineers. 
| Selected engineering’ papers, no. 61.) 
| »., illus. Tendon, The Institution, 1928. 
29-7783 
A textbook of 


geology, by 


Chicago, Ill., 


29-14322 


Leuis Valentine. 
Part I—Physical 


Pirsson, 
geology. 


1901-1907. | 


tors and painters in tempera, 1928, edited | 
Sargant-Florence. 95 p. Prighton, | 
Printed for the Society by the Dolphin | 


Strange case of | 
With | 


29-14245 | 


in. 1, illus, | 


comedy, | 
168 p. | 
29-14253 


Vernadsky | 
Ivanovich | 


+ and Helen Goss Thomas. | 
316 p., illus. | 


Pp. | 


mor- 


| Franzen, Raymond Hugh. Health education | 
fifth and sixth grade children, and direc- | 


N. Y., Ameri- | 
29-14323 | 


29-7782 | 


Proceedings of the | 


29-14320 | 
histology and em- | 


Manila, | 


16 | 


Alexander, Hartley Burr, Truth and the 
faith, an interpretation .of Christianity, 
313 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1929. < 

29-14367 — 

American home economics association. Home 
economists; portraits and. brief biogra+ 
phies of the men and women prominent 
in the home economic movement in the 
United States, compiled by a committee cf 
the American home economics association, 
60 p. -Baltimore, Md., American home 
economics assoc., 1929. 29-14324 

| Austen, Ernest Edward. ... The house-fly; 

its life-history, importance as a disease 
carrier, and practical measures for its 
suppression, by Major E. E. Austen. 3d-ed, 
| (British museum (Nat. hist.) Economics 
| series, no. 1A.) London, Printed by order 

| of the Trustees, 1928, 29-7813 

| Barrett, Robert South. The care of the un- 

married mother. 224 p, Alexandria, Va., 

1929, 29-14336 

ble. English. The new indexed Bible, 

comprising Biblical biography, geography, 
history, teaching, illustrated with a large 
number of photographs of places of Bibli- 

cal events as they appear today, making a 

sacred album for every home. Rev. and 

enl. from the original ed. 634 p., 390 p., 

391-507 p., plates. Chicago, Ill., John A. 

| Dickson publishing co., 1929. 29-14368 

| Brereton, Barnard John Stephen. Lumber 

and log exporters’ guide. 3d ed. Opera- 
tion of vessels in the foreign export. lum- 
ber and log trade; the mathematically cor- 
rect “Brereton log scale”; formula or con- 
struction of log scales used in the Douglas 
fir and California redwood regions, valu- 
able information for buyers, sellers, and 
carriers of lumbereor logs. 111 p., illus. 
| Seattle, Wash., B. Brereton, 1929. : 

| 29-14343 
Catholie church. Treaties, ete,, 1922 (Pius 
xi) Treaty and concordat between the 
Holy See and Italy; official documents. 82 
p. Washington, D. C., National Catholic 
welfare conference, 1929. 29-14369 

| Cheley, Frank Hobart. Hand craft projects 
for camp and club, by... Melvin Dorsett 
and others. (Little loose-leaf library for 
boys’ workers everywhere. Bulletin no. 
3.) 63 p., illus. Denver, “Boy stuff” pub- 
lications, 1929. 29-14325 

Elder, Albert Lawrence. Studies on the fate 
of sulfur compounds in the degradation 
or organic matter. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1929.) 

29-14383 
| Handy, Francis Edward. The radio ama- 
teur’s handbook; a manual of amateur 
shortwave radiotelegraphic communica- 
| tion, by . .. and Ross A. Hyll. 5th ed. 

199 p., illus. Hartford, Conn., The Ameri+ 
can radio relay league, 1929. 29-14326 
| Hemelt, Theodore Mary. Final moral values 
in sociology, by the Reverend Theodore 
Mary Hemelt. (Thesis (S, T. D.)—Catho- 
lic university of America, 1929.*° 29-14341 

Hodson, Gecffrey. Angels and the new race, 
by ... foreword by Max Wardall. (The 
brotherhood of angels and of men series.) 
29 p. Wheaton, Ill., The Theosophical 
press, 1929. 29-14366 

Klise manufacturing company, Grand 
Rapids. The book of projects. 48 p., illus, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Klise manufacturing 
co., 1929. 29-14327 

| Koziay, Hazel Leonie, ed. The Amertcan 
hairdresser answer book. 3d ed. 89 6, 
illus. _N. ¥., H, R. Howell publishing ¢o., 
1929. 29-14329 

Lappin, Samuel Strahl, comp. The church 
at our place; songs, recitations and sug- 
gestions for an evening’s entertainment, 
designed for use in local churches, large 
or small, where it is desired to renew in- 
terest; material collected and arranged 
by S. S. Lappin. 23 p. Cincinnati, 0., 
The Standard publishing co., 1929. 

29-14364 

Liljengren, Adolph. Philip the orphan boy, 
by Adolph [pseud.| published by the 
Board of directors of the Swedish Chris- 
tian children’s home, Cromwell, Conn. 103 
p., illus. New Britain, Conn., Printed by 
the Eastern weekly publ. co., 1928, 

29-14337 

Northeastern retail lumbermens association, 
inc., Rochester, N. Y. Handbook for lum- 
ber and building material merchants. 234 
p., illus. Rochester, N. Y.. Northeastern 
retail lumbermens association, 1929. 

29-14339 

The history 

p. London, 


| Bi 


Petrie, Sir Charles Alexander. 
of government, by . .’. 243 
Methuen & co., Itd., 1929. 29-14334 

Quentin, A. P. A Toaist pearl. 143-p., illus, 
New York, etc., The Macmillan co., 1928. 

29-14372 





'| Government Books 
and Publications 


for | 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1929. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents, (21-26819) 
Commerce Reports, July 29, 1929. Depart- 
| ment of Commerce, Price, 10 cents. 
| Lhe Official Record, July 25, 1929. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 50 cents per 
year. (Agr. 22-146) 


| |... Part Il—Histrical geology, by Charles | 


| Schuchert. 1 v., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley 
sons, 1929. 

Roberts, Herbert Fuller. 
tion before Mendel. 374 p., illus. Prince- 

{ ton, Princeton university press, 1929. 

| 2909-14228 
Scotland. Board of health... . 
and maternity homes (Scotland) acts, 
1915 and 1927. Scale of fees fixed by the 
Seottish board of health for 


Plant hybridiza- 


of 
and 


the Midwives 
for doctors 


22(1) 
1915, 


sec. 
act, attending 
5 of the Midwives and maternity homes 
(Scotland) act, 1927. 2 p. Edinburgh, H. 
| M. Stationery off,, 1928. 29-7792 
Scotland. Board of health. The problem of 
puerperal sepsis. Reprinted trom the 
Ninth annual report of the Scottish board 
of health, 1927. 11 p. Edinburgh, H.‘M. 
| \ Stationery off., printed by J. Skinner & 
| co. 1928, 29-7791 
Scotland. Board of health. The work of the 
medical and dental referees under 


the of 


fom Ninth annual revort 
| burgh, H. M, Stationery off. prinied hy 
J. Skinner & co., 1928. 20-7793 
Stearns, Louis Agassiz. The larval para- 
sites of the Oriental peach moth 
(Laspeyresia molesta Busck) with special 
reference to the biology of Macrocen- 
trus ancylivora Rohwer. (Thesis (Ph, D.) 
—Ohio state university, 1928. Bulletin 
| 460 of the New Jersey agricultural ex- 
| periment station ,. . 24 p., illus, Colum- 

bus, The Ohio state university 1928, 
29-14319 


Callianassidae 


| Stevens, Belle Alice. 
from the west coast of 
| «Thesis 
ington, From Washington (State) 
yersity. Puget Sound biological station. 
Publications, v. 6.) p, 315-369, 
Seattle, University of Washington pres. , 
1928. 29-14235 
Strong, James Carey. Introductory edition 
of gambling. 144 p., illus. Hollywood, 
Calif., Hollywood. book co., 1929. 
29-143813 
| Thomson, James Beveridge. .. . 
interest, (The Howe readings on insur- 
ance, no, 10.) 22 p. New York, The In- 
surance society of New York, 1929. 
29-7659 


Midwives | 


doctors | 
called in by midwives in accordance with 
(Scotland) | 


women in childbirth in terms of section | 


the | 
} National health insurance act. Reprinted | 
| the | 
Scottish board of health, 1927. 22 p. Edin- | 


North America, | 
(Ph. D.)—-University of Wash- | 
Uni-{ 


& | 
29-14230 | 
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4 Aviation Field | 
Named in Memory 
Of Army Aviator 


New ‘Airport at Shreveport, | 


La., to Honor Lieut. E. H. | 
Barksdale, Killed at | 
Dayton, Ohio, 1926. 


Barksdale Field is the name given the | 
new aviation field at Shreveport, La., in| 
memory of Lieut. Eugene H. Barksdale, 
who lost his life three years ago in test- 
ing a plane. An announcement by the 
Department of War follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has directed that 
the new flying field about to be estab- | 
lished at Shreveport, La., which in the 
near future is to be the home of the} 
Third Attack Group, Army Air Corps, 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Accounting 


Taxation 


properly supported. 
Page 5, Col. 


Is. 
peals Sia 


See Special Index and Digest of Ta 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Appellate court sustains findings of | 
fact by Board of Tax Appeals, chal- 
lenged in tax case, and announces prin- 
ciple that findings must be upheld if 
(Powers Mfg. Co. 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-| 


Post Office Departihent announces 


Spokane, Wash., upon authority of In 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


June statistics of revenues and ex 
penses of Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail 


Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 


) 


2 Examiner recommends that 


| abandonment of trackage of St. Louis 
5 San Francisco Railway in Missouri. 


x; Greenbrier, 


for authority to acquire three shor 
lines in Maryland and to issue bond 
to finance acquisition. 


| Proposed schedule of rates for cot 


Spokane, Coeur d’Alene & Palouse 
| Railway will abandon certain tracks in 


Page 6, Col. 1 


road, Oregon Short Line, and Oregon- 
Page 6 


Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approve 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Cheat & Elk Railroad 
asks Interstate Commerce Commission 


Page 6, Col. 5 


tonseed hull products on Baltimore & 


See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions or page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
Patents 
Motion to dismiss defemdant’s coun- 


see Products Corporation 
Court for the Middle District of Ten- 
nessee. 


District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York holds license con- 
tract did not give plaintiff exclusive 
right to produce neon for luminescent 
purposes. (Claude Neon Lights, Inc, v. 
Air Reduction Co., Inc.) 


Tariff 


Rates on tobacco in present tariff re- 


t 


s Page 8, Col. 6 


| free list by vote of Finance Committee 


terclaim granted in suit styled Tennes- 
v. Joseph 
Warner, No. 364. in Equity, District 


Page 8, Col. 4 


tained and mahogany logs restored to}; 


Establishment of weather service by. 
radio from Bollimg Field proposed by 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Argentins has adopted system of 
selling grains at ‘“‘price to be fixed,” 
due to special conditions, Department 
of Commerce is informed. : 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Assistance which extension service 
:an give to cooperative associations out- 
jimed in address by C. W. Warburton, 
Director of Extemsion Work, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Need for rain over nation is general, 
save for Gulf States and certain local 


areas, weekly report of Weather Bu- 
reau states. 





Page 4, Col. 6 
Work of vocational agriculture im 195 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 

C. Teague, member of Farm Board, 
in address at meeting of American In- 
stitute of Cooperation, urges changes 
in law to aiid development of coopera- 
tive marketing, and says movement re- 
quires aid of Federal and State forces. 
Page 1, Gol. 5 


Price Control 
Cooperative control of production and 
prices planned by British tin industry, 
according to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Gol. 3 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY | 


Radio Commission 
Defends Granting 
Of Press Rights 


Answer Filed With Appellate 
Court to Petition Filed | 
By Universal Wireless 
Service, Inc. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


point as distinguished from a local as-| 
signment based upon needs of individual | 
newspapers. 1 

k. It will provide the only practical | 
guarantee that facilities will be available | 
for newspapers and press associations | 
hereafter desiring to use radio facilities. | 

1. It will provide increased facilities | 
for multi-directional transmission to} 


large numb newspa ed b 
schedule of postage fees for letters and! Qhio Railroad is suspended by Inter- | larg ers of papers serv y | 


now stationed at Fort Crockett, Galves- | 
ton, Tex., be named Barksdale Field, in | 
honor of the late Lieut. Eugene Hoy 
Barksdale, who lost his life August 11, 
1926, while flight-testing an observation | 
type airplane near Dayton, Ohio. 
Born In Mississippi. | 
Lieutenant Barksdale’s mame was se- 
lected from the names of three flying | 
officers of the Regular Army who lost | 
their lives in the service in line of duty, | 
because of the outstanding service he | 
performed both during the war while in 
France and in this country in the years 
which followed. : 
Lieutenant Barksdale was born in Mis- 
sissippi on November 5, 1895, and gradu- 
ated from the Mississippi A. & M. Col- 
lege. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
war he enlisted in the military service | 
and joined a training camp. Transferred 
to the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, on | 
July 15, 1917, he was sent to the School 
of Military Aeronautics, Austin, Texas, 
for ground school instruction. Shortly 


following his graduation from this school ; 


he was sent to duty overseas. 

He received his flying and machine- 
gun training in England, and while serv- 
ing with the British Air Force on the 
front he received official credit for the 
destruction of three enemy aircraft. In| 
addition, he participated in the destruc- 
tion of five other enemy aircraft. He 
served with the 25th U. S. Aero Squad-! 
ron from October 15, 1918, until his re- 
turn to the United States in February, | 
1919. Until October, 1923, he served at 
Mitchel Field, New York, and thereafter 
until his death at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, where he was on duty as test pilot. 

“Caterpillar Club” Member. 

Lieutenant Barksdale was a second de- 
gree member of the Caterpillar Club, by 
virtue of the fact that on two occasions, 
while flight-testing new 
planes, he was forced to jump with his | 
parachute in order to save his life. The | 
work of a test pilot is to determine the 
various strains and stresses a plane is | 
capable of withstanding in different at- 
titudes of flight. The planes he piloted 
on those two flights were not strong 
enough structurally to meet the test re- | 
quirements and failure in the air resulted. | 

Lieytenant Barksdale met his death 
while “Hight-testing an obesrvation plane | 

- to determine its spinning characteristics. * 
After purposely placing the plane in a | 
spin, all the skill he no doubt exerted | 
to bring the plane back to normal flight 
proved without avail and he finally at- 
tempted to jump out with his parachute. 
Through some mischance, however, the 
parachute was caught in some part of the | 
plane and he was unable to free himself | 
in time, or perhaps the centrifugal force | 
of tne fast spinning plane impeded his | 
progress. } 

The new home of the Third Attack 
Group at Shreveport, La., comprises over | 
3,000 acres, with a landing area exclusive 
of that portion of the field to be devoted 
to buildings, of three miles in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing wind and over 142 
miles perpendicular thereto in front of 
the hangar line, with over a mile on 
either end of this line available for land 
ings. The airdrome site is on a paved 
highway four miles from the center of 
the business district of Shreveport. 


Restriction Is Denied 
On Production of Neon 


[Continued from Page 8.) 

Claude. At that time L’Air: Liquide was 
the owner of two classes of patents, one 
pertaining to the manufacture of neon 
lamps and the other to the production of | 
neon itself, and the contract transfers to 
Claude all the first class and reserves to 
L’Air Liquide all of the second. Neon 
head certain unimportant uses aside from 
Inminescence, but concededly the princi- 
pal purpose for its production was for use 
in lamps. It must be borne in mind that 
when L’Air Liquide reserved its rights | 
to the production of neon, the parties 
realized that the mdin importance of 
that was in connection with luminescence. 
The parties realized that Claude would | 
require a supply of neon for the manu- | 
facture of his lamps so the contract pro- 
vided that L’Air Liquide would either sell 
him the gas below the market price or 
at its option, furnish him with apparatus 
necessary for its production. 

Plaintiff claims that the contract gave 
Claude an exclusive license to produce 
neon for luminescence; that when L’Air 
Liquide expressly reserved to itself the 
patents for the production of neon, it} 
intended to reserve only the right to pro- 
duce it for other than luminescent pur- 
Poses, except in so far as it might pro- 
duce the gas for Claude. It should be | 
noted that there is no express grant of 
any license, either exclusive or otherwise, 
covering the production of neon, and the 
nearest approach to it is in the provision 
that L’Air Liquide would furnish ap- | 
paratus necessary for its production in 
case the company elected not to sell | 
Claude the. gas. The apparatus would | 
of course, carry with it a license to use | 
it, but not an exclusive one. 

The contract in its first article speci- | 
fies in detail the patents which are trans- | 
ferred to Claude, all of them pertaining 
to the lamps and not to the production of 
neon. The final clause of that article | 
provides: ° 

Final Clause Quoted. 

“It is understood that the renunciation | 
made by ‘L'Air Liquide’ applies only, as 
stipulated in the present article to the | 
Patents concerning the utilization of the ' 


post cards to be. carried by dirigible | 
Graf Zeppelin on flight around the} 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 10, Col. 2 


of Senate in framing revision of tariff 
bill as passed by House. 


types of air-| 


world. 
Page 1, Col. 


ment, 


Radio 


Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 





in brief filed in appellate court. 


Radio Commission.) 
Page 5, Col. 





sion. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


New airport at Shreveport, La., is 
named Barksdale Field in memory of 
Army flier, War Department announces. 


Page 10, Col. 
Exporting and Importing 


Shipments of milk and cream from 
Canada continue to be heavy, despite 
increase in import duty, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics states in review | 


of world dairy conditions. 
Page 1, Col. 
Exports of sawn _ lumber 
Sweden in June establish new record. 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


Highways 


Reduced cost of concrete roads is ob- 
ject of tests by Department of Agricul- 


ture, 


Railroads 


Page 1, Col. 


Interstate Commerce Commission as- 
signs for hearing application of east- 
ern railroads for authority to maintain 
extra fares on fast trains without ob- | 
aggregation” 


serving “intermediate 
provision. 


Page 1, Col. 


Corona & Santa Fe Railway in Cali- 
fornia is authorized to issue one first 
mortgage bond for $850,000, to be de- 
livered in repayment of advances by'| 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Page 7, Col. 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Central West Virginia & South- | 
ern Railroad to abandon operations, be- | 
cause traffic has become unprofitable 


through depletion of timber lands. 
Page 6, Col. 


rare gases of the air for luminescense; 
that said company ‘L’Air Liquide’ desir- 
ing particularly to reserve expressly for 
itself all its rights on all patents rela- 


| tive to the production of the rare gases 


of the air, to their other applications or 
utilizations.” 


(There is a dispute as to whether this 


is a correct translation, but I will adopt 
plaintiff’s version for present purposes). 
In article 2, the contract provides: 

“*T’Air Liquide’ also gives up by the 
present contract, in favor of Mr. Georges 
Claude, undersigned, who accepts all the 
rights and privileges, without exception 
or reserve, which the said ‘L’Air Liquide’ 
has or may have, on the applications of 
the rare gases ‘to lighting.” 

It is from the quoted provisions that 
plaintiff seeks to imply a grant of an ex- 
clusive license to produce neon for lumi- 
nescence. The implication is in no way 
predicated on the necessities of the busi- 
ness, and there is no other language that 
in any way supports plaintiff’s conten- 
tion. I am unable to see that the clauses 
quoted are in themselves capable of be- 
ing construed as granting an exclusive 
licence to produce neon, and when they 
are considered in connection with the en- 


| tire contract, the inference is even less 


possible. The parties plainly intended 


{that L’Air Liquide would have the en- 


tire profit and advantage of the neon 
production patents, except in so far as 
they stipulated that Claude would be 


| supplied with neon or with apparatus to 
| make it. ’ 


The motion to dismiss is therefore 
granted. Settle order on notice. 
July 25, 1929. 


Cottonseed Hull Products 
Remain on Same Rate Basis 


By an order entered July 31 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 


| 3330, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion suspended from August 1, 1929, to 
March 1, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplement No. 
87 to The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Compapy’s tariff I. C. C. No. W. L. 9317, 


France extends money order privilege 
to various mandated territories and col- 
onies, according to Post Office Depart- 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Establishment of weather service by 
radio from Bolling Field proposed by 


Radio Commission defends order re- 
quiring establishment of mutual cor- 
poration for assembly and dissemina- | 
tion of news by radio to American press | 
(Uni- | 
versal Service, Wirelsss, Inc., v. Federal | 


Radio Commission states reasons for | 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


from 


2 


6| 


necting lines. 


| sion to issue securities. 





penses of Missouri Pacific, 
9| 
| railways. 


& Ohio, and Union Pacific railways. 


| terstate Commerce Commission. 


its Finance Docket. 


Shipping 
Brief filed for Government 


in operating Shipping Board 


poration.) 


1} Page 5, Col. 1 


California Debris Commission — An 


article by Lieut. Col. J. Franklin Bell, 
Division Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
| War Department, San Francisco, Calif. 


Manufacturer of cast-iron pipe com- 
plains that freight rates to Manila are 
excessive. 

\ Page 3, Col. 4 

See Service and Personnel, National 
| Defense. 


| 
‘Executive 
‘Mana gement 


Business Conditions 


Weekly index of business; chart pre- 
| pared by Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 
Census. Bureau, Commerce Depart- 
|ment, issues the July number of the 
| Survey of Current Business. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


District court rules that claim of 
shipowner for damages to ship and 
cargo should be assigned for considera- 
tion by a trustee appointed by the court 
for the benefit of cargo owners, and 
that owner should not be allowed to 
|plead statute of limitations to avoid 
sharing award with owners of cargo. 


2 i 


| 


1 


4 


5 | 





\President Hears Plans 


‘On Rainy Lake Treaty 


Proposals for Agreement With 
Canada Are Presented. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
| states to protect and expand the rare 
public values in the Rainy Lake water- 
shed, which forms part of the interna- 


Minnesota. 

It arises out of the need of coordinat- 
jing the activities of all individuals and 
societies interested in this task and is 
limited in duration to the achievement of 
its present purposes, 

It has no commercial interests and no 
class, racial, or political affiliations. It is 
to have but one paid officer, who will 
devote his whole time to its affairs. 

The Council derives its name and origi- 
nal inspiration from the two neighboring 
tracts set aside in this region as public 
preserves in 1909—the Quetico Provincial 
Park in Ontario and the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota. It considers 
that the precedent set at that time rec- 
ognized the paramount public character 
of the region and pointed the way toward 
proper utilization of natural resources. It 
| holds: 

That the 14,500 square mile area 
drained by Rainy Lake, containing as 
it does the last considerable pine forest 
of the middie west and other unique public 
values of flora and fauna, health, beauty, 
and historical interest, is too vital and 
precious to the economic and cultural 





supplement No, 24 to Agent B. T. Jones’ 
tariff I. C. C. No. 2043, and various 
other tariffs of individual carrier and 
ageney issue. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
withdraw cottonseed hull. fibre and cot- 
tonseed hull shavings from lists of com- 
modities taking grain products or grain 
by-products basis of rates and apply 





the classification basis of rates on the 
cottohseed hull products from and be- 
tween points in central territory. 


{ 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorized Wichita Falls & Southern Rail- 
road ‘to extend operations to Waurika, 
Okla., by trackage agreement with con- 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Galveston Wharf Company author- 
| ized by Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Page 7, Col. 1 
June statements of revenues and ex- 
Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and Wabash 


Page 7 
June statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York Central, Baltimore | 


Page 5} 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 


Page 6 


: 2 | Calend of the Interstate Commerce 
denying Station KVOO, Tulsa, Okla.,| Cantino Oe 


authority to operate full time on cleared | 
channel occupied by two other stations. | 
Page 2, Col. 4} 

Applications for construction permits | 
and licenses filed with Radio Commis- | 


Page 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- | 
nounces action in uncontested cases on 


Page 6, Col. 2| 


in Su- 
preme Court asks affirmation of decree 
of lower court dismissing suit against 
Merchant Fleet Corporation in case in- 
volving question of liability for losses 
vessels. 
(Royal Ins. Co. v. Merchant Fleet Cor- 


Page 9! 


Page 8, Col. 2| 


tional boundary between Ontario and | 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Representative Ramseyer urges farm- 
ers to contend for removal of burdens 
imposed on farmer and consumer in 
tariff bill as passed by House, and sug- 
gests four cardinal principles as basis 
for perfect bill. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
. Commissioner of Customs approves 
action in asking review of decision of | 
Customs Court holding regulations rel- 
ative to time within which drawback 
entries shall be filed and completed, to 
be void. | 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 
| Claim for lower duty on pretzels is | 
denied by United States Customs Court. | 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
grants registration to protested trade 
mark for use on hog and poultry feeds 
because of prior use. (The Crete Mills 
v. Pratt Food Co. v. Security Mills & 
Feed Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denies registration of trade mark con- 
taining geographical name “Newport” 
without disclaimer. (Ex parte The 
Newport Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Application for a trade mark similar 
to another denied by United States Pat- 
ent Office in affirming decision of exam- | 
| iner of interferences. 

Page 8, Col. 7 | 


| 


Finance 


Banks and Banking 
Debits by check in Tenth Federal Re- 
serve District reached new high level 


at opening of summer season, financial 

review shows. 

| Page 7, Col. 7 

Changes in status of national banks 

announced by Comptroller of Currency. 
Page 7 

Cor poration Finance 
See Distribution, Railsx-oads, 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 


; 4! Page 7 
| Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
} counting. Office. 

| Page 9 
| International Finance 

| Foreign exchange rates on the New 
| York market. 

Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food — 


Products 
| Shipments of milk and cream from 
| Canada continue to be heavy, despite - 
| increase in import duty, Bureau of Ag- 
| ricultural -Economics states in review 
|of world dairy conditions. 











Page 1, Col. 2 | 


| life of the two nations to be sacrificed to 
|private exploitation. 

That these values are at present in 
| grave danger of total destruction throumh 
fires, flooding, game slaughter, and log- 
ging of such indiscrimimate nature as to 
jincrease fire hazard, igmore scenic quali- 
ties, and prevent natural forest repro- 
duction. 

That owing to the unsuitability of most 
of the region for agriculture, its wild, un- 
settled state and its accessible location, 
it affords the best opportunity left in mid- 


of modern forest prinéiples and for the 
establishment of a wilderness sanctuary 
commensurate with the present and fu- 
ture requirements of both countries. 

That local needs for industry and ma- 
tional needs for recreation, instead of 
conflicting, are both based upon the in- 
dispensable forest and can best be served 
by public administration to insure maxi- 
mum and permanent production of all 
forest values, 

That to realize these ends all local and 
private interests must be duly considered 
and that the cooperation of the several 
State, Provincial, and Federal govern- 
ments must be enlisted in order to evolve 
a uniform and comprehensive policy of 
development in conformity with the geo- 
graphic, historical, and economic unity of 
the region. 

Treaty is Proposed. 

This Council therefore proposes for 
the Rainy Lake watershed and cértain 
contiguous similar tracts a treaty for all 
time between the United States and Can- 
ada, providing for the following main ob- 
jectives: 

1. That park-like conditions, free from 
logging, flooding, draining, and all other 
forms of exploitation be established and 
maintained on all visible shores of lakes, 
rivers, and islands under public control. 

2. That all the hinterlands, not visible 
from the waterways, be administered wn- 
der modern forest practices for the con- 
tinuous production of a maximum tim- 
ber supply. 

3. That all game, fish, fur-bearers and 
other wild life be developed for maxi- 
jmum production and use, 

4, That these ends be pursued under the 





is reported by Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Page 4, Col. 4| ments are planned in Panama, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed. 


Sweden in June establish new record. 


failed to retain 
world production and trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed in con- 
sular review of industry. 


prices planned by British tin industry, 
according to Department of Commerce. 


ject of tests by Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


increased coal production, says report 
to Department of Commerce. 


of radium, uranium, and vanadium ores 


can be exploited profitably, states the 
Bureau of Mines. 


continent for the practice on a large seale | 


high schools of Ohio during 1927-28 is 
reviewed in report to Federal Voca- 


tional Education. 


Page 2, Col. 1| 
Many fairs are asking for educational 


exhibits from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Spotted condition of crop prospects 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Agriculture Department issues the 


| July 25 number of the Official Record. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Construction 


Several large construction dewelop- 


Page 1, Col. 4) 
Forest Products | 
Exports of lumber 


sawn from | 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Metals aned Their 
Products 


British iron and steel industry has 
relative position in 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Cooperative control of production and 


= Page'1l, Col. 3 
Mines ane Minerals 
Reduced cost of concrete roads is ob- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Mechanization of British mines has 


Page 1, Col.5 
It is probable that Colorado deposits 


Page 1, Col. 4! 
Bureau of Mines completes study of 
mining and treatment of ochre. 


Page 2, Col, 5 
Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


Production of iron and steel in Great 
Britain has declined since World War, 
Commerce Department states. 


Selling 


Col, 6 
and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Argentina Khas adopted system of 
selling grains at “price to be fixed,” 
due to special conditions, Department 
of Commerce is informed. 


Page 2, Col. 3 





guidance and direction of an international 
board, representing forest, park, and 
biological authorities from both coun- 
tries. 


In pursuit of these main objects it is 
contemplated that.the United States and 
Canada should do these things: 

. Recognize the scenic, recreational, 
and inspirational values present within 
the entire Raimy Lake watershed and 
make proper provision for their preser- 
vation and co-orinated use, 


2. Recognize the community of jnter- 
est created by the international char- 
acter of the Rainy Lake drainage’ area 
and co-operate in giving the entire area 
a reasonably uniform management. 

3. Cooperation in the creation of: an 
international advisory committee whose 
function will be to study the needs of 
the Rainy Lake watershed as a unit and 
to recommend appropriate primciples and 
methods under which each country can 
realize the full potentialities of the part 
of the area within its boundaries, 

4, Where necessary, extend ypublic own- 
ership to lands now privately owned 
within the area, subject to mineral and 
agricultural possibilities and to the’lim- 
itations under which each country must 
work in carrying out its acquisition pro- 
gram. 

5. Agree that within the area there 
shall be no further material changes in 
natural water levels or other modifica- 
tions of the natural comditions of 
stream-flow amd that any present arti- 
ficial levels Shall be regulated in the gen- 
eral public interest. 

6, Preserve intact the stamds of tim- 

ber immediately contiguous to the shores 
of the lakes ‘and rivers and supplement 
such stands by additional matural and 
artificial reforestation where necessary. 
1, Allow the fullest utilization of 
timber resources consistent with sound 
principles Of silvicultural maamagement 
and with the betterment and permanence 
of the forest cover. 

8. Preserve and augment the wild life 
resources Within the area, imcluding the 
restoration o> species once indigenous 
‘and now absent, and manage such re- 
sources With a view to their maximum 
public usefaalrsess, preserving all species 


in resonable rsumbers but permitting the] If 


( 


invites Official comments on proposed 
schedules of pay for officers and en- 
listed maven 
Corps, 
Service, 
vey. 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and publications. 

Page 9 


Foretgn Relations 
President Hoover, in letter to Paul 


V. McNutt, national commander of the 
American 
Great Britain in navies by means of 
reduction and limitation. 


Legion, favors parity with 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Plans fox negotiation of treaty with 


Canada for utilization of Rainy’ Lake 
region presented to President Hoover. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Time to persent claims against Ger- 


many under War Claims Act of 1928 
expired July 31. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
General 


Advisory committee on census of pop- 


ulation favors limiting census questions 
to 
count. 


subjects germane” to population 
Page 1, Col. 1 


New Zealand factories had busy year 


in 1927-28, states consul general at 
Wellington. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Daily emgagements of the President 


at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 
C. C. Frick appointed Trade Commis- 


sioner at Bucharest. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Department of Justice approves 


titles to laand acquired by Government. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
‘Health 


Federal conferees hold further inves- 


tigation of accidents from mechanical 
refrigerators is unnecessary. 


Page 3, .Col. 1 
See Service and Persovanel, National 


Defense. 


Indéan Afairs 


Plans for changing methods of train- 


ing in Indian schools to laxy emphasis on 
vocational features announced by Sec- 
retary of Interior; Assistant Director 
of Education of Indian Service is ap- 
pointed. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Natéonal Defense 
Head of Interdepartmental Pay Board 


in Army, Navy, Marine 
Coast Guard, Public Health 
and Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


+ 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


War Department. 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| Navy Department. 


Page 9 


Vital Statistics 


Mortality rate in cities increased 


slightly during week ended July 27, ac- 
cording to weekly health index of De- 


partmerat of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


utilization of natural increases not nec- 
essary to build up adequate reserves. — 

9. Regulate the occupancy of public 
lands for resort and residential purposes 
so that reasonable wise for such pur- 
poses may be allowed but without im- 
pairment or destruction 6f the area or 
the uxnecessary invasion of areas most 
useful if maintained permanently in a 
istate of undevelopment. ‘ 

The Quetico-Superior Council believes 
that it has a two-fold opportunity and 
a two-fold duty to perform for Canada 
and the United States, First, what it 
proposes is a new form of co-ordinated 


press associations. 

m. It will afford an opportunity for the | 
participation’ of agencies prevented by 
their charters from forming subsidiary | 
public utility companies. 

n, It will provide the only method for | 
the grouping of adjacent frequencies in 
one transmission to give to newspapers 
the advantage of facsimile transmission 
by radio. i 

Facilities for Entire Press. 

7. Representations have been continu- | 
ously made by the appellant that while | 
the Universal Service Wireless, Inc., was 
a subfdiary of the Universal Service 
Company, a Hearst Press service, never- 
theless said Wireless Company proposed 
to, engage in radio communication as a 
common carrier for all press and news- 
paper agencies deSiring service. Hence 
appellant has no interest in “quickly 
gathering, collecting, distributing and 
disseminating news information and in- 
telligence to the public.” 

The action of the Commission on June 
20, and July 9, 1929, will have the ef- 
fect of providing facilities for the pur- 
pose of gathering and disseminating 
news for the various Hearst newspapers 
and press associations. 

No showing has been made fo the Com- 
mission that appellant hag expended any 
money because of the Commission’s ac- 
tion of December 22, 1928. 

8. The development of one large com- 
munication agency for all the American 
press which will operate circuits to and 
from the Territory o: Hawaii, the Phil- 
lippine Islands and the Orient will do 
more toward relieving the demand now 
made upon the United States Navy for 
handling press traffic than would the 
establishment of the agencies -proposed 
by the appellant. 

First Plan Opposed. 

General findings: 1. The action of the 
Commission recorded in its order of June 
20, 1929, declaring its action of Decem- 
ber 22, 1928, not effective with reference 
to applications of press agencies, did not, 
and could not under the act, constitute 
a decision of the Commission from which 
an appeal can be prosecuted, for the rea- 
son that said action and the order. issued 
pursuant thereto amounted merely to 
official recognition of a condition caused 
by the acts or neglect of the various press 
agencies. Said action of December 22, 
1928, was not effective because the press 
agencies whose construction permits 
were authorized failed to fulfill the sev- 
eral conditions attached to-and limiting 
the rights under said permits, and they 
refused to accept the allocation of fre- 
quencies made by the Commission and 
proposed from time to time by the va- 
rious applicants themselves. 

2. Because of the failure of appellant 
and other agencies in a similar position 
to comply with the conditions affecting 
and limiting the action of December 22, 
1928, upon which appellant relies, and 
in order to insure an immediate bene- 
ficial use of the frequencies involved, so 
as to protect American interests therein, 
by June 20, 1929, it was the duty of the 
Commission to bring about.at the earliest 
possible date the use of such frequencies 
by the press for the benefit of the public. 
The action of June 20, 1929, and July 9, 
1929, to which appellant objects, repre- 
a the steps taken to effect this re- 
sult. 

Conditions Not Complied With. 

3. The action of June 20, and July 9, 
1929, was further indicated and required 
by the action of the press agencies 
(counsel for appellant being one of their 
spokesmen in bringing before the Com- 
mission the reports and proposals of 
June 5, 1929, which appear in the record 
filed herewith), showing inability on the 
part of the press to comply with the 
conditions and a desire on their part 
that the Commission. take reasonable 
steps to control the situation. 

4. In view of all the aforegoing, the 
action of the Commission taken pursuant 





consé rvation—a self-respecting and self- 
sustaining husbandimg of resources, 
which is likely in time to yield forest 
and wild-life products on a scale hith- 
erto. mot even approximated. The area 
will be virtually a wast park but with 
none of the obstacles to lumbering or 
other economic objections applying to 
ordinary parks. Secondly, the plan in- 
volves a significant experiment in inter- 
national relations—a practical work of 
peace and a new bond of friendship be- 
tweem two great nations. ! 

In préserving intact one of the most 
historical regions in North America, a 
portion of the contirent as it originally 
was with its forest, its lakes, its water- 
falls, and its richly romantic past, we 
shall earn the blessings of our children 
everrmore, 





Law Proposed to Promote 
Cooperative Development 


[Continued faom Page 5.1 
have not advocated cooperative market- 
ing. 

I do not blame the universities or the 
extension departmerats, They are public 
servants and must be responsive to pub- 
lie Opinion, But these agricultural de- 
partments were certainly created to ed- 
ucate and help the farmer, and if his 
greatest problem is marketing, why 
showald not at least a part of the time of 
these extension adwisors be devoted to 
educating and assisting the farmer in 
developing cooperative marketing, which 
is the only solution to his problem. 
these universities have not under- 


/ 
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on June 20, 1929, declaring the status of 
the applications and imposing upon the 
press certain further requirements, and 
conditions, is in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity, and otherwise in 
accordance with law. ‘ 
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taken this task, it is the fault of the 
farmer himself in not demanding that 
it be done; in other words creating an 
overwhelming public sentiment in favor 
of it. We now have that public senti- 
ment In the nation, as evidenced in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act creating the 
Farm Board, which act has for its prin- 
cipal purpose the development of coop- 
erative marketing. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is also supported by the 
taxation wf the people, can actively ad- 
vocate cooperative marketing, is there 
any reason why our universities, through 
their extension departments, should not 
do so? I think there is not. 

One trouble is that these farm advisors 
do not themselves have the necessary in- 
formation. We, therefore, must first 
educate them in cooperative marketing. 
This could be done by adding to the staff 
of extension specialists in each State, at 
least two specialists in cooperatiye mar- 
a . 

_ In'my opinion if these things are done 
it will give a tremendous impetus to the 
cooperative movement and will be of 
more benefit in the long run than any 
other type of legislation. It would have 
the effect of mobilizing the ‘ederal and 
State forces definitely behind the copera- 
tive movement for solution of this mosty 
important national econemic problem, 
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namely,. the orderly distribution and > 


| marketing of farm products, 
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